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The annual convention of this Association was held in At- 
lanta, Ga., July 8. The moging ee called to order by Presi- 
dent Joseph E. Brown, of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, 
with C. A. Sindall, Secretary. A call of the roll showed 
delegates present representing all the lines in the Associa- 
tion. 

The report of General Commissioner Virgil Powers was re- 
ceived, read and referred to a committee. 

COMMISSIONER POWERS’ REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN : I herewith submit tables showing compara- 
tive statement of business done for nine months, from Sept. 1, 
—_ to May 31, 1884, and from Sept. 1, 1884, to May 31, 

. 

The tables show an increase of 10.78 per cent. in tonnage, 
and a decrease of 7.23 per cent. in revenue on merchandise, 
which is due to reduced rates. 

On cotton the comparison cannot be made so accurately as 
wished, as the past season the Georgia Pacific Railroad has 
taken considerable cotton from Atlanta which has not been 
reported to this office. 

Leaving out such shipments, the tables show a net increase 
of 4.4 per cent. in bales, and a decrease of 5.8 per cent. in 
revenue—due largely to change in movement of cotton in 
southern ports, instead of to eastern cities. 

I am glad to say that rates from the east, as made from 
time to time by the Rate Committee, have been well main- 
tained, but regret to say that such has not been the case to 
points where the business is not divided, and with the rates 
from the northwest to the southeast. 

The rates from the east to Nashville and Memphis, on ac- 
count of a misunderstanding between some members of the 
Association competing for that business, were reduced so much 
as to affect rates to our territory, and our rates had to be re- 
duced and brought into line. 

To avoid this state of things in the future, I recommend the 
following addition to your agreement, viz : 

‘*23. Members of the Association are forbidden to reduce 
the rates made by the Rate Committee on the plea that they 
are violated by others, or because of any violation of agree- 
ment, or because of the action of any outside line. All such 
cases of violation shall be reported to the General Commis- 
sioner, whose duty it shall be to check such violation, if possi- 
ble; and in case he cannot do so, he shall call the executive 
committee, who shall use their influence to have such offend- 
ing member or members conform to the agreements and 
rules; and in case they fail, they may, in their discretion, by 
a vote of three-fourths of members present, require the other 
members to declare non-intercourse as to freight and passen- 
ger business with such offending member or members to the 
extent of not receiving or issuing any bills of lading or pass- 
enger fare tickets, or accepting any freight or passenger 
charges from such line or road until they are notified by the 
General Commissioner that said road or line has conformed 
to the agreement. 

‘24. That the line from Buffalo through Dunkirk, Brocton, 
Mayville, Corry, Titusville, Oil City, and thence the line of 
the Alleghany Valley Railroad through Parker, Red Bank 
Junction and West Pennsylvania Junction to Pittsburgh ; 
thence through Mansfield, Noblestown, Steubenville and 
Wheeling Junction to Wheeling, and thence down the Ohio 
River through Parkersburg to Huntington, be the northern 
line of division of eastern and western business. 

‘That one-half of the business from places on that line, 
and all business east of it, be considered eastern business, and 
that it be divided between all lines known as eastern lines, to 
all competitive points east of Chattanooga, Birmingham and 
Calera to Montgomery: and to all points on the line and west 
of Chattanooga, Birmingham, Calera and Montgomery, be 
divided between eastern and western lines competing for it, 
on agreed divisions, under the agreement and rules of the As- 
sociation. That the half of the business from places on the 
northern line of division and all west of that line be con- 
sidered western business; that the same be divided between 
all lines known as western lines to all competitive points on 
and west of a line from Chattanooga, through Atlanta, 
Athens, Augusta, Millen and Macon to Live Oak, and that 
business from the west to pcints east of the line from Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta, Athens, Millen and Macon to Live Oak be 
divided between western and eastern lines competing for it, 
on agreed divisions, under the agreement and rules of the As- 
sociation. : 

‘That eastern lines shall not take western business,nor west- 
ern lines take eastern business. Should they do so they shall 
pay the entire revenue received by them less 20 per cent. for 
carriage to the roads that should have carried it. That the 
revenue to be divided be what accrues to the roads in the as- 
sociation, or those working with them after it reaches them. 

‘‘That reports of all this business be made to the General 
Commuissioner’s office, same as is now made on eastern busi- 
ness, and that divisions commence from Aug. 1, 1885, 

**25. Divisions of all allotments of business shall be to the 
end of the fiscal Association year, and thereafter, until a new 
allotment is made.” 

The present 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th articles of agreement 
would become the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th articles. 

More conservative views should contro] the railroad man- 
agement of the country. The idea that because one line does 
wrong makes it right for others to do the same thing, is bad 
reasoning in railroad management as well as in morals. If 
any line violates the agreement, or does something that is in- 
jurious to others, the injured parties should use every effort 
to restore harmony before resorting to extreme measures, 
reducing rates, etc. Better suffer loss temporarily than to 
act hastily and cause greater loss to all. If this is done, in 
almost every case differences can be reconciled without ma- 
terial loss. Besides, it is much easier to adjust differences 
between parties before than after open war is declared. 

There is very general indisposition among railroad manag- 
ers to be governed by laws (agreements oo rules), even when 
made by themselves. They prefer to be left alone, to do as 
they please, and very often they please, or at least do great 
harm to others, and in so doing harm themselves. They fre- 
quently act on the spur of the moment, in the heat of passion 
and without good reason; rates are cut, agreements are 
broken and much damage done. Therefore a section author- 
izing the executive committee to take action in such cases is 
necessary; and, inasmuch as the party doing the damage 
may be a member of that committee, a unanimous vote could 
not be had—hence, a majority, or three-fourths, or some- 
thing less than a unanimous vote is n 3 

For these and other reasons, I recommend the additions of 
these sections to the reement, that we may have some 
method of adjusting differences before resorting to extreme 
measures, and if necessity requires such recourse, we may 
act by authority. “ 

I am proud to say that our members have carried out their 





= 
agreements as to all divided business well, thereby saving 
much money to the roads and giving general satisfaction to 
the public. All the roads of the country, in their own in- 
terests as well as that of the public, should agree upon di- 
vision of competitive business between themselves a: enter 
into agreements, be pod yr for their government. Gen- 
eral agreements and rules or laws to govern all the roads in 
the country I deem impracticable, but for certain sections, 
where the business is similar, and for which certain 
compete, agreements between them could and should be 
made. 

Your Association demonstrates the truth of all I have said. 
The roads and steamships a the organization are 
giving better satisfaction to the public, and getting better 
rates, and they are more uniform and better maintained than 
the rates in any section of the country. 

The organization got into working order October, 1875, 
and for one or two years thereafter there were some irregu- 
larities and occasional disturbance of rates, owing to the 
disposition not to be governed by the agreements and rules, 
and to follow in the old ways of rebating, cutting rates, etc. ; 
but for the past seven or eight years have had very uniform 
rates, well maintained—disturbed recently by the fight over 
Nashville and Memphis business heretofore mentioned. 

All balances accruing on business divided on basis of reve- 
nue, under our agreement and rules, since the General Com- 
missioner’s deposit plan was adopted Aug. 1, 1877, have 
been settled in full, so that each member got what was due 
them under the agreements made from time to time. . The 
only irregularities and difficulties we have had, have oc- 
curred where the business has been divided on basis of bales 
or tonnage payable in kind, and agreements as to divisions 


made ey ae y. 

One of the principal reasons (if not the principal) for the 
present demoralization in the railr management of the 
country, is that the officials have too little, I might say no 
confidence in each other. This should not be the case. All 
of the principal managers in the various departments of all 
of the roads should so act as to be above suspicion of wrong- 
doing, that implicit confidence may be accorded them in 
whatever they say or do. If this be done, and reasonable, 
just and fair divisions of business and arrangements be made 
and lived up to by the managers, and all subordinates be re- 
quired to carry them out strictly, no violation allowed on any 
pretext whatever, there will be some hope for the future of 
the railroads of the country; without it Isee no pr in 
the future for them. There certainly is but little hope in the 
future for them under the existing state of things. 

I therefore urge that the third section, relating to division 
of territory north, be made a part of the agreement, and that 
all business, eastern and western, north- bound as well as 
south-bound, be divided under the agreementand rules, and 
balances paid monthly, as the only safe and certain way of 
maintaining rates, agreements, etc. 

I recommend, in settling cotton divisions in the future, that 
the charge for compressing, viz. : cents per bale, as well as 
the 20 per cent. for cost of carriage, be deducted from the 
revenue chargeable to the company in excess. This seems to 
me to be but just to those carrying an excess, as all pay this 
from the rate obtained; and if the deficit companies carried 
their share they would pay this out themselves. I would 
urge again and again that this compress fee paid out by the 
roads saved to them if practicable. It is a good man 
thousands of dollars thrown away by the railroads to enric 
the shippers, as a rule. The producer cetainly does not get 
the beneiit of it. 

Claim Agency.—This department, under Mr. Thomas E. 
Walker, has done a very large amount of work. There are 
now, and have been for several months, large accumulations 
of claims due the roads south of Chattanooga. 

The ‘‘ suspense system,” inaugurated and enforced by the 
roads beyond the Ohio River, requiring all claims to be au- 
thorized by the initial roads and roads interested in the trans- 
—— has caused serious delays, resulting in increased 

lances due, the uncertainty of proper credit being allowed, 
and the necessity of duplicating many claims. 

An additional cause for delay was the reduction of rates 
from the west last November, which continued until] March 
11, orlater. During this time the rates from the west were 
so low that, in many instances, after deducting charges 
for car mileages, nothing was left to pay for transporta- 
tion. 

Some of the roads, during this period of cutting and _ loss, 
demanded their full proportion of old rates. any over- 
charges were made and the volume of the claim business 
largely increased. 

arch 11 the rates were restored and the settlements 
commenced in earnest. An interchange of rates, divis- 
ions and basis of settlements commenced, entailing long 
delays. We hope the rubbish of the late struggle will soon 
be passed off and prompter settlements made. 

In this connection I would call the attention of the man- 
agers of the western roads to the injustice done delivering 
roads by forcing them to carry largely increased balances on 
account of claims justly and promptly paid to protect the 
interests of all parties interested. The delays, losses and em- 
barrassments strongly demonstrate the importance of agree- 
ing upon a fair division of all business under contract and 
rules, preventing a repetition of such folly and onerous con- 

uences. 

y comparison with the annual report of last year it will 
be seen that the expenses are about the same as last year, 
notwithstanding an increased expense of at least $1,500 in 
publishing the monthly reports in a new form, as per direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 
Respectfully submitted, VIRGIL PoWERs, 
General Commissioner. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following companies paid the annual membership 
assessment of $300, and constitute, for the year 1885, the 
membership of the Southern Railway & Steamship Associa- 
tion : : 

Alabama Great Southern; Atlanta & West Point; Central 
Railroad & Banking Co. of Ga.; Charleston & Savannah; 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta; Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific; Columbia & Greenville; East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia; Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. ; Louis- 
ville & Nashville; Memphis & Charleston; Mobile & Girard; 
Mobile & gon omey f Nashville, Chattanooga & st. Louis; 
Norfolk & Western; Port Royal & Augusta; Richmond & 
Danville; Rome Railroad Co. ; Savannah, Florida & Western; 
Savannah. Griffin & North Alabama; Seaboard & Roanoke; 
South Carolina Railway Co.: South & North Alabama: 
Vicksburg & Meridian; Western Railroad of Alabama; West- 
ern & Atlantic; Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta; Wil- 
mington & Weldon; Baltimore & Richmond Steamship Co. ; 
Boston & Savannah Steamship Co. ; Clyde New York Steam- 
ship Line; Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co.; New 
York & Charleston Steamship Co.; Ocean Steamship Co. ; 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. 

The convention then adjourned until 7:30 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 


The convention met at the appointed hour. It was resolved 
to continue the Association. All of the present officials were 
re-elected, as follows : 

Joseph E. Brown, President. 

Virgil Powers, General Commissioner. 





Charles A. Sindall, Secretary. 

Milo S. Freeman, Auditor. 

Thomas E. Walker, General Claim Agent. 

E. T. Hughes, General nt, New York. 

. a Screven, Thomas H. Carter and E. K. Sibley, arbi- 
rators. 

The old agreement and rules were adopted for year from 
Aug. i, to July 31, 1886. The tion then ad- 
journ 

The Executive Committee and the Rate Committee held a 
joint meeting in Atlanta, July 9, at which considerable 


routine business was transacted. Memphis and Nash- 
ville rates were restored on the basis ado; Fe > 
and all eastern rates were also ordered to be restored on July 


15. The rebilling, which has been going on in Atlanta to a 
es extent, was ordered to he discontinued after 
y 20. 








Gontributions. 


A Remarkable Run on the West Shore. 


Newakk, N. Y., July 10, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Herewith I send youa copy of train sheet, showing run 
made by special train of three cars from East Buffalo to 
Frankfort yesterday, over the New York, West Shore & Buf. 
falo Railway. I wish to call your attention to some of the 
features of this extraordinary run, to show the perfection of 
our road-bed and rolling-stock, and the high standard of ser- 
vice which renders it possible to maintain such a high rate of 
speed without an accident or without delay to other trains. No 
preparation was made for the train, as we did not know of 
its coming until a few hours before it left Niagara Falls. 
Prominent officials of the Baltimore & Ohio, Wabash, Grand 
Trunk and West Shore railroads were on board, en route 
for New York. Some of these gentlemen kept an accurate 
record of the running time, and report that several miles 
were made in 43 seconds, while the greater part of the run 
was made at a speed averaging 45 to 48 seconds per mile. 
This is at the rate of 70to 83 miles per hour. If you will 
analyze the run you will be surprised to find that their asser- 
tions must be true, and that the speed was maintained 
throughout the whole of the run. Please note the run from 
East Buffalo to Genesee Junction, 61 miles. Starting froma 
dead stop at East Buffalo, they came to a stop at Genesee 
Junction within exactly 56 minutes. 

The run from Alabama to Genesee Junction, 36.3 miles, 
was made in precisely 30 minutes. 

The run from East Buffalo to Newark, 93.4 miles, was 
made in 97 minutes. There are twostoppages to be deducted 
from this; one of 7 minutes at Genesee Junction for water 
and oiling engine, and a full stop at Red Creek for the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western grade crossing, for which we 
deduct two minutes—making actual running time 88 minuies. 

At Newark the train stopped 9 minutes to change engines. 

The conditions are not so favorable for fast running east of 
Newark as west; but the distance from Newark to Frankfort 
was covered in 134 minutes; distance, 108.3 miles. There 
were six stoppages in this distance, aggregating a delay of 
17 minutes, which makes the actual running time 117 min- 
utes. 

The whole run from East Buffalo to Frankfort, 202 miles, 
was made in four hours, or 240 minutes. Deducting total 
detentions of 35 minutes, the actual running time was 205 
minutes. 

Between Syracuse and Buffalo we have double track only 
at intervals, the greater portion being single track. In going 
in and out of the double-track sections, the train was com- 
pelled to run slowly over the Wharton switches. These de- 
lays, although not computed, will add something to this very 
remarkable run. 

I submit this as the fastest run ever made in the United 
States or Canada, and I doubtif has ever been equaled in the 
world. W. W. WHEATLyY, 

Chief Train Dispatcher. 














The Proposed New Standard Wheel-Tread. 


TERRE HAUvrtE, Ind., July 10, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I noticed in a recent issue of your paper (June 12, 1885) a 
cut of the standard flange and wheel-tread recommended by 
the committee of the Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

Several years ago I used this plan of chamfering the tires 
of locomotive driving-wheels, but after about a year’s trial I 
abandoned it, on account of the damage done to the frogs in 
running through them, as well as to the tires themselves. 
Where the spring-rail frog is used, this reduction in 
the bearing surface of the tread is not so objectionable, 
but where the ordinary frog is used with 1%-in. or 
2-in. channel, its destructive action is soon noticeable. 
I herewith send you a rough pen-and-ink sketch showing 
form of tread recommended in the report of the com- 
mittee, and a cross-section of a frog at or near the end 
of the point rail, which will explain the action I refer to. 
Guard-rails are usually set so as to draw the flange of the 
wheel entering the frog away from the point, as shown in 
the sketch, and in that position, when going toward the 
point, the wheel will be 4 to ,%, in. below the rail level, on 
account of the chamfer of the tread, and will strike it a 
hard blow, provided the wheel ison a level with the wing 
rails. On going in the opposite direction, the wheel wilj 
drop some distance from the point to the wing rails. Of 
course this hammer blow will soon break or wear down the 
point and also wear a hollow in the wing rail which will be 
sensibly felt every time wheels goes through a frog. I 
think that trackmen will agree with me that where fixed 
frogs are used the tread of wheels cannot be too broad, 
and that this step of narrowing the tread is in the wrong 
direction. With the old compromise wheels with 44¢ in. tread 
the bearing on the wing rail was retained until the wheel 
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“ BREAK-DOWN ” 


had traveled well up on the wide part of the point rail, and 
the gouging out of the wing rail and flattening down of the 
point were both avoided. If I am correct in my deductions, 
it goes to show the fallacy of adopting a universal standard 
where the conditions are so diverse. Procrustes once tried 
to improve on nature and establish a standard size for human 
beings. His treatment was heroic, but I believe was a failure. 
Ex-MasTER MECHANIC. 

| We do not reproduce our correspondent’s engraving 
for Jack of time, but the following cut will illustrate 
his point and serve als» another purpose. With guard- 
rails ordinarily efficient, the centre of the 2-in. cylindri_ 
cal tread will very nearly coincide with the centre of the 
rail-head when approaching the frog at the point A 
The rail-head may also be approximately taken as 2 in- 
wide. 

The point is made that while the wheel is rolling 
from A to(about) Bit rolls on the cylindrical tread. | 
It then, while rolling from B to C (actual point of | 
frog), bears only on the greatly coned outside edges of 
the tread, which rises at the rate of .j; in. in about 
15 in , or about 1 in 7, permitting the cylindrical tread 
to drop considerably and somewhat suddenly. On 











again striking the main rail (point of frog) at C, the 
cylindrical tread must again come to a bearing while 
it is dropped considerably below the point of the frog 
at C, and hence will strike it a hard blow and cause 
a jolt. 

The cut is not drawn to scale and exaggerates the 
thickness of the point of frog and the distance through 
which a wing-rail bearing for the outside tread of the 
wheel is its only support. Moreover, the point at 
which the wheel will begin to bear only on the beveled 
part of the tread will, of course, largely depend on 
the extent to which the wheel is drawn over by the 
opposite guard rail.—EbDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 











Diagram for Estimating the Quantities of Austrian 
CGirder Bridges. 

The diagram published in this issue was constructed accord- 
ing to the types and calculations adopted by the General In- 
spection of Austrian Railroads, and gives the informa- 
tion which it was designed to give very fully and completely, 
and with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 

In the diagram herewith it will be seen that 13 differ- 
ent types of girder construction are presented. In the larger 
diagram, the horizontal lines represent the clear bearing 
l (= L + 2a) in feet—see Table G—and the vertical lines the 
weights of girder per foot run between the clear bearings, in 
cwts. (112 lbs.) and quarters. The points of intersection of 
these lines with the different curves for the several types 
(which are alsovery nearly straight lines) give the weights of 
iron per foot run of each type of structure, for a bridge of 
the clear bearing of any ordinate. 
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of bearing and the pier face; b = total length of bearing sur- 
face; which, ‘for the purpose of designing structures, are 
given in their relative proportions below, in Table C, in feet 
and inches. The increase of weight of iron, A for skew 
bridges and B for bridges in curves, is given in percentage of 
the weight of material obtained from the point of intersec- 
tion of the curve, representing the type adopted and the 
abscissze at any particular span. The weights of bed-plate 
for the several spans are shown by the weights in cwts. above 
a thick line indicating the spans to which it applies. In the 
case of bridges of a span less than 60 ft., plates are adopted; 
between 60 ft. and 100 ft., shoes; and between 100 ft. and 
300 ft., rocking shoes. 

In the smaller diagram, the ordinates represent the clear 
bearing in feet, and the abscissee the distance in feet be- 
tween the centres of girders for the several types of bridges, 
at the point of intersection with the curves representing any 
particular span. It will be seen from the above, as far as 
weight is concerned, irrespective of labor, that for the fol- 
lowing spans the most economical structures are: Up to 40 
ft. span, plate girders, types 1 and 2, or framed girders, type 
5; from 40 ft. to 100 ft., framed girders, type 7; from 100 
ft. to 210 ft., arched girders, type 9; from 210 ft. to 300 
ft., bowstring girders, type 13. 

We are indebted to The Engineer for the diagram, which 
it is to be hoped may suggest the preparation of one equally 
full for American bridges. 








English WreckingsPlant. 


Wereproduce from The Engineer the engravings illustrating 
a paper on ‘ Breakdown Tackle for Railway Work.” read 
before the Institution of Civil] Engineers by Mr. H. A. Ivatt, 
which illustrates, we presume, the best English practice at | 
what is there termed a ‘* breakdown,” but what is here called | 
a ** wreck.” 

After dwelling on the disadvantages of insufficient prep. 
arations and the helplessness of a derrick car alone, the 
author continues : 

In the breakdown vans kept at the principal locomotive 
stations the objects aimed at are: (1) To have all the tools 
and tackle always in their places ; (2) to have proper accom- 
modation for the number of men required to be carried ; (3) 
to be able to give the men refreshment at any time, without 
being dependent on outside supplies. The only thing to be 
attended to, when a sudden call comes for assistance, is to 
get the men together. 

The breakdown tackle consists of four vehicles, viz.: one 
traveling crane, one flat wagon, one tool van,-one van for 
carrying men, as shown at fig. 1. The crane is an ordinary 
10-ton traveling crane, hand-worked. It is provided with a 
pair of legs pivoted to the head of jib, and lying one on each 
side of it when not in use. When the } are down the 
whole forms a kind of tripod, capable of lifting considerably 
more than 10 tons, but for all ordinary purposes this extra 
lifting power is not required. The crane has a straight 
wooden jib; the more modern forms are made with a curved 
iron jib, as shown at fig. 2, giving more head room under the 
jib. Two lamps are attached to the crane when in use after 
dark, one at the head of the jib and one on the back of the 
balance box; these show red both ways at right angles to the 
normal position of the crane, so that when the crane is swung 
round, causing the jib or balance box to obstruct an adjoin- 
ing line of rail, the lights can be seen by approaching engines 
in either direction. 

The flat wagon is a four-wheel truck, and runs next to the 
crane; it is required as a dummy to cover the overhanging of 
the crane jib, but carries the r piece of timber packing, 
a platelayer’s [trackman’s] trolly, two or three lengths of 
rails, and some P, W. fastenings. The tool van isa six-wheel 
vehicle 24 ft. long, without inside divisions, and is provided 
with double doors at each side, at opposite ends, arranged to 
admit of long levers, etc. This van contains ramps, jacks, 





two steel wire ropes 50 ft. long, sling chains and x 





For Table G, L = clear span; a = distance between centre 
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packing and wedges, two of Wells’ paraffine flare lamps for 
outdoor work, snatch blocks, large . slings, with loops at 
ends for lifting wagons, crowbars and levers, a road gauge 
and wheel gauge, cross-cut saw, axes, etc. 

The van for carrying the men is a six-wheel vehicle, about 
27 ft. 6 in. long, in two compartments ; one larger compart- 
ment is for the use of the men, provided with seats along the 
sides, and a table in the centre, the lower part of the table 
forming a cupboard, and coutaining provisions. At one end 
of the compartment is a stove, and it also contains two boxes 
of tools for working at an engine, and some picks and shovels. 
Under the seats are lockers holding hand lamps, oil, ropes, 
etc. Water is laid on from a tank on the roof. The smaller 
compartment is for the use of the foreman, and is provided 
with seats round three sides, a small stove, cupboards, a pull- 
out desk and a wash basin. In one of the cupboards is kept 
a set of time charts, made in the form of line diagrams; these 
give the running of all trains on main line and branches, and 
will show at a glance at what times any part of the line is 
free from traffic. There isa movable table, which can be 
screwed into the floor at a convenient distance from the seats, 
and a good lamp. <A medical chest containing splints, ban- 
dages, lint, carbolic acid, oil, etc., is also carried in case of 
accident to any of the men. 

Ramps [rerailing frogs].—It is suggested that sets of differ- 
ent weights be carried, and that if rights and lefts they be 
painted different colors. Fig. 3 shows an engine ramp, weigh- 
ing about 230 lbs. and strong enough to rerail a 40-ton engine. 
Those used for cars weigh about 85 Ibs, each, but will hardly 
rerail an engine. 

Jacks.—At least ten of various sizes should be carried. A 
point to be noted in connection with them is, that the length 
of the lever for working the F eny should be equal to the height 
of the jack when down. If this is soarranged the lever can 
be as a gauge when setting packing, instead of having to 
lift the jack itself on and off the packing while adjusting the 
height of the latter. As often constructed, the lever is made 
to slip on to the end of spindle working the pump of jack, the 
end of spindle — squared for this purpose. This is not a 
good arrangement for two vessens—liret. the jack cannot be 

umped up without having the full length of Seer on, which- 
is awkward when there is no weight to steady the jack ; sec- 
ondly, the lever cannot be readily got on in the dark, and 
when it is put on it is as likely as not te be on the wrong square 
for making a stroke. . Hydraulic jacks for breakdown work 
should be so made that they can be easily pumped up with one 
hand without using the jack lever until they feel the weight, 
and the lever used for working them should be readily slipped 
on in whatever position the pump may stand at the time. 
This arrangement is secured by having a short lever, say 6 in. 
or 8 in. long, permanently attached to the jack, and making 
the long lever with a socket at the end to lip oh to the short 
lever on the jack. Fig. 4 shows the hydraulic jack used: 
it is the London & Northwestern Railwa ttern, and has 
a 2‘¢ in. ram anda 10 in. stroke. It will lift 15 tons. 

Double-headed Rails and Slings are used for traversing 
engines when off the road. The pieces of rail are 80 lbs. per 
yard, six pieces in all, two about 7 ft. long and four 10 ft. 
to 12 ft. The ends of all are slightly tapered from both sides, 
instead of being cut square across. Two sorts of slings are 
used with these rails—a plain one made of % in. round iron, , 
fig. 6, and a longer one made of flat bar, fig. 7 ; this is pro- 
vided with cotter holes, and has a cotter chained to it. The 
distance between the last cotter hole A and the end of sling 
B is the same as the length of the plain sling, fig. 6. 

The rails and ~~ are used in this way: Suppose the case 
of an engine off the road among points and crossings, in 
such a position as to render it undesirable to try and pull her 
on with another ones. The wheels are in the ballast, per- 
haps 18 in. below the top of rails, and the engine stands some 
distance to the right or left of the rails on which she is to be 
put, so that to get the engine on to the rails it has to be lifted 
and moved sideways. » first operation is to lift the engine 
i up until the flanges of the wheels are higher than the 
top of the rails. One end is lifted at a time, and when the end 
being lifted is high enough, two of the rails—as above—are 

ut across, one in front and one behind the wheels which have 
been lifted. The heads of the rails touch the of 
the wheels, as shown in fig. 5. Twoslings are then aged 
on to the ends of the rails, so as to prevent their sp ing 
when the weight comes on, and this end of the engine is then 
lowered and allowed to rest on the two cross rails. The other 
end of the engine is treated in the same way, and she then ~ 
stands on four cross rails, and in this position can be readil 
pushed sideways by placing a jack at an angle at either end, 
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as required. When the engine is traversed in this way, until 
the wheels are over the rails on which they are required to 
stand, a jack is placed under one end, the weight is taken off 
the cross rails, which are then removed, and this end of the 
engine lowered on to the line. The other end is then lowered 
in the same way, and the operation is finished. It will be 
found, when traversing an engine by this means, that the 
engine wheels do not slide on the cross rails, but the latter 
slide with the her ape the friction between the wheel flanges 
and the cross rails being ater than that between the cross 
rails and the heads of the lines of rails on which they rest. 

The long flat sling, fig. 7, is used to make the cross rails 
support the engine when the height of lift required is greater 
than the jack will give withcut having additional packing 
placed under it. hen the jack is up as high as it will go, 
the cross rails are laid against the wheels—as explained above 
—and a long sling is put on each end, and the cotter is put in 
as close to the cross rails as it can be got. The jack is then low- 
ered and. the weight allowed to rest on the cross rails, while 
additional packing is put under the jack for a fresh lift. The 
operation is repeated, if necessary, until the cotter will go in 
the last hole; when in this position the engine is high enough 
to allow the plain sling, fig. 6, to be put on, 

The advantage of using the cross rails with long slings in 
this way is, that the weight rests on solid metal instead of 
wooden packing, so that when obliged to lower off to put 
fresh packing under the jack, the engine does not sink in the 
way that she would do on soft packing. An engine will 
often sink 5in. or 6 in. on timber packing, particularly if 
the ballast is not very good; and this, deducted from the total 
amount of lift by the jack, makes a very great difference in 
the time required, to say nothing of the annoyance and vexa- 
tion at seeing the weight go down instead of up, which only 
those who have had work of the kind to do can fully appre- 
ciate. A modification of the long sling is also used—fig. 8. 
This is made of flat bar, the same as fig. 7, but is not so long, 
and is open at oneend. It has aslot in the open end for a 
gib and cotter, which are chained to the sling. It is used in 
this way: When an engine is being traversed across a some- 
what intricate parc of the permanent way, it may be neces- 
sary to remove one of the end slings on account of its touch- 
ing one of the lines of rail on which the cross rails are sliding. 
In this case the open-ended sling, fig. 8, is slipped on to the 
cross rails just behind the wheel, the gib and cotter are put 
in, and the plain sling can then be removed. The distance 
from the back of the cotter hole to the end of the sling is the 
same as the inside length of the plain sling—Fig. The 
author has found this method of using cross rails and slings 
very successful in dealing with many engines off the line, but 
thinks that it is not so psx used as it might be. 

Among the most useful of the —s carried in the tool 
van is the wire rope and snatch block. The rope is about 1 

in. diameter, furnished with a stout hook and link at both 
ends. The steel rope and snatch block can be used to turn 
over a vehicle which has fallen on its side, as shown in fig. 9. 
If the permanent way is not heavy enough to stand the strain, 
a locomotive or heavy van placed over the spot will help to 
keep itdown. The rope can be used in many other ways, as 
a pull inalmost any directioncan be got by placing the 
snatch-block in the right position. 

As a practical illustration of the use of some of the tackle 
refer to: A — engine ran off a turntable, with 
one side next to very low ground. The engine was being 
turned, and when half-way round ran off and assumed the posi- 
tion shown in fig. 10. The leading end was down in a ditch 
some 10 ft. The draw-bar between engine and tender did 
not break, and the front end ef tender was consequently 
lifted by it, as shown. The first operation was to cut the 
draw-bar, and let the tender drep on to the table rail. The 
table was then turned and the tender run out of the way. 
Then the wall on which the traveling wheels of engine rested 
was cut down to the level of pit of table, so allowing the 
trailing end of engine to drop about 3 ft. This end of the 
engine was then secured to the turn-table centre by means of 
sling chains and shackles, so as to prevent her running for- 
ward, as the slightest forward movement would have caused 
her to go down altogether, and the front end was lifted by 
jacks, and packed up, as shown in fig. 11. When the engine 
was got into this position the turn-table was lifted out and put 
on one side, by means of the traveling crane, and a tempo- 
rary incline of old sleepers and packing laid through the 
table pit. A goods engine was then put opposite the table on 
the road at A, a snatch block was secured to one of the spokes 
of the driving wheel of the goods engine, and a wire rope led 
from.the back of the dead engine round the snatch to an 
engine on the road marked C. is engine was then started, 
and the dead engine was pulled up the incline. The rails laid 
on the temporary incline were carried out from the table pit 
across the first road, B, and the pull continued until the dead 
ey stood over and across this road. 

he next operation was to turn the engine. To do this the 
wire rope was attached to the buffer plank, Jed round a 
snatch block at the required angle, and a sharp pull given by 
an engine at the otherend of the rope This twisted the dead 
eugine round nearly as far as was required, the temporary 
rails going with the wheels the greater part of the way round 
until the engine slipped off them ; she then stood in a posi- 
tion of an engine somewhat badly off the road. The cross 
rails and slings were then ,used, and the engine put on the 
road B and run into a siding. The turntable was lifted back 
into position, and the work was finished. 

In ordinary cases of engines off the line, as a general 
rule, the best way of dealing with them is to pull them on 
by means of one or wore engines. If the circumstances 
will admit of this method, the ramps can be used, or 
in many cases a rail joint broken and the rails temporarily 
slewed to suit. If the engine is difficult to move, her own 
steam can be used to assist; it will do no harm, although the 
wheels may be somewhat > and down, and the coupling-rods 
may not look quite so level as they should be. When the 
engine is off the road among points and crossings in such a 
position as to render pulling on out of the question, or where 
pulling might result in damage to the engine, she must be 
jacked on. The author remembers an instance where a good 
engine and tender ran off the line at a pair of trap points, 
and stood in the ballast some 6 ft. or 8 ft. away from the 
ends of the trap rails. Another engine was brought up 
behind, a chain made fast between the two, and the engine 
was pulled straight back again on tothe line, all the wheels 
mounting the ends of the rails as easily as they ran off. The 
operation was finished in five minutes from the time the chain 
was attached. There was a certain amount of good luck in 
getting all the wheels to take the rails, but the first thing to 
do in sach a case as this was clearly to pull the engine back; 
if any of the wheels had missed the rails they would have 
been put on by jacks or ramps. 

In another case, an engine and train of 12 wagons ran off 
at trap points on a branch line, and pulled up the permanent 
way for a distance of 90 yards. On arrival of the break- 
down gang, the foreman decided to try and pull the wagons 
back one at atime; this was done with perfect success. He 
then thought he might as well try the tender, and this was 
got on in the same way. Lastly, the chain was made fast to 
the engine, and by getting it to assist with its own steam it 
was pulled back on to the rails. The whole work was 
finished in less than two hours, Breakdown apparatus 

should always be under the charge of the locomotive foreman 
of the station at which it is placed, and it is his duty to see 
that the tackle is in the most efficient condition, and ready 
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SWING ENGINE LATHE, 


Made by GouLD & EBERHARDT, Newark, N. 


for immediate use. He will see that he has one man specially 
appointed to keep the crane, jacks, and other tools clean and 
in working order; also that he has a special gang of four or 
five men among his shed staff told off for working the 
crane. On arrival at a breakdown, having determined what 
todo, he does it with as little delay as possible, and allows no 
one to influence him with suggestions, because he knows that 
even an imperfect plan of working followed through is bet- 
ter than two or three superior methods half tried. 








Gould & Eberharat’s Swing Engine Lathe. 


The cut below represents a new 20-in. swing engine lathe, 
manufactured by Gould & Eberhardt, of Newark, N. J., and 
claimed to embody some improvements of detail. 

The cones carry a 2%4-in. belt, and, with the back gear, 
give ten different speeds. The spiadle is 2%4 in. diameter by 
5 in. long in the front bearing, and is forged with its collars 
from one piece of steel, thus giving a large surface for face- 
plate and chucks. Without the collars they are liable to 
stick fast. The gearing in the head is so arranged, that with 
the regular change gears furnished a screw can be cut from 
as coarse as one thread in 6 in. down to the finest. 

The tail-stock is heavy and has a good bearing on the V’s, 
and is held down by a large bolt. This size and all larger 
sizes have Eberhardt’s new form of lathe-bed, with centre 
rib, which adds considerably to the stiffness of the bed with- 
out sacrificing lightness. 

The carriage has automatic horizontal and cross-feed, with 
a reverse which acts upon both and in either direction. The 
apron gearing is of simple and strong construction. 

A simple arrangement for tripping any and all threads is fur- 
nished with the lathes, saving the necessity of a cross-belt to 
run back on the counter-shaft, besides the time lost in so doing. 








The Distribution of Cars. 


The following report on the distribution of cars was pre- 
sented to the Car Accountants’ Association at its recent con- 
vention by a committee consisting of Messrs, D. F. Maroney, 
A. W. Davies, C. J. Fellows, C. H. Ewings and M. Sweeny: 

Your committee appointed at the meeting held in Rich- 
mond, Va., in May, 1884, to inquire into the manner in which 
cars are distributed and to submit a plan covering this ser- 
vice, have given the subject careful attention and considere- 
tion, and submit the following as a result of their delibera- 
tions. 

They have found that when the distribution of cars be- 
tween divisions is performed by an officer having matters 
other than car service to engage his time and attention, the 
service suffers, for the reason that he is often so busy with 
other affairs that he cannot give the matter of car distri- 
bution the close application that it requires. 

On many roads the distribution of cars is looked after by 
the General Manager, whose time is so much engaged with 
questions of construction, operation, etc., that he can, at the 
most, but give a hasty consideration to distribution. The 
same is the case when he intrusts it to his clerk who has other 
duties to perform. Other roads leave distribution entirely in 
the hands of the division superintendents ; the result is that 
each looks out only for himself, totally disregarding the 
needs of the other divisions when he thinks they conflict 
with his own. 

On the roads having but one person to distribute cars be- 
tween divisions, whose time is entirely devoted to matters 
pertaining to car service, and with the car service office im- 
mediately under his control, it was found that the service 
was more efficient and satisfactory. Inthe case of local dis- 
tribution on divisions made up of several smaller ones or dis- 
tricts, it was found that the service was less satisfactory 
when the distribution between stations was performed by the 
Division Superintendent than when performed by the train 
dispatcher of each district, working under the direction of 
the Division Superintendent. It was further found that 
foreign cars are often unnecessarily detained for lading on 
arcount of the lack of proper information concerning the 
lading originating at aj] points. Where reports were fur- 
nished showing in detail the foreign cars on hand, also the 
lading for the following day, as far as known, foreign cars 
were handled more economically and with less detention. 

The system that your committee would recommend is as 
follows : 

1. That the distribution of cars between divisions and for- 
eign roads be put in the hands of one competent person, 
viewing the whole line om ag working under the direc- 
tion of the General Manager or General Superintendent, as 
the case may be, with no duties to perform but those pertain- 
ing to car service, and that the car service office be made a 
part of his office, and entirely under his control. 

2. That the distribution of cars between districts of 
divisions be performed by the Superintendent of Division. 

8. That the distribution of cars between stations be in the 
hands of the Train Dispatcher of each district, working under 
the direction of the Division Superintendent. 

4. That in connection with the usual report of home cars 
furnished, one be made, showing the number—(not numbers) 
—of each, initial and kind of foreign cars on hand loaded, 
wanted and available, and also the character of the lading 
for which car will be wanted the following day, and to what 
territory destined. 








Your committee have refrained from submitting forms of 
blanks of covering this system of distribution, recognizing, as 
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they do, that what would meet the requirements of one road 
would not be entirely suitable for another. 

Appended are the views on the question of consolidating the 
distribution of cars and car records under one head of the 
general managers of a number of railways, all of whom have 
demonstrated by practical experience its necessity in order 
that the full service might be had from the equipment, and 
whose views on account of their long and valuable experience 
in the management of railways are worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration. 








Pullman’s Electric Bell-Cord. 


A serious obstacle to using on trains, as a substitute for the 
bell-cord, an electric signal similar to those so extensively 
used in hotel and house service, has been the lack of an effi- 
cient, cheap and certain electric connection between the cars 
corresponding to, and coupling and uncoupling as easily as, 
an ordinary bell-cord coupling. Mr. 8. C. Pullman, of 
Catskill, N. Y., has devised the coupling illustrated as part 
of such an electric bell-cord system for train service, which 
is reported to have been in uniformly successful use on the 
Ulster & Delaware Railroad, from Rondout to Stamford, 
N. Y., 74 miles, since Nov. 12, 1884, and to be now render- 
ing good service on the Hudson River Division of the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway. 

The wire is carried through the train as follows: The wire 
from the engine is run on the under side of the tank and 
comes up on the back end opposite the bell-rope hole in the 
car, where one of the couplings is attached. Another coup- 
ling is attached toa double wire and runs through the bell- 
rope hole to a connecting-block with two binding-posts. This 
block is fastened over the door with two small screws. From 
this block insulated office wire is run across the top of the 
door and down the side low enough for a man to reach a 
push-button. From here the conductor can signal to the 
engineer by pushing the button as many times as he wishes 
to ring bells. The wires are run in the bead of the molding 
along the side of the car near the top and connect at the other 
end of the car with a block and push-button, as before men- 
tioned, leaving everything inside the car a permanent fix- 
ture. The connections, when coupled, form two separate 
conductors; when separated, the springs come together and 
close the circuit, which starts the vibrating bell on the engine 
to ringing, thus notifying the engineer that his train has 
parted by a continuous ringing, which he can stop by turn- 
ing a little switch provided for the purpose. 

The integrity of the electric connection (which is, of course, 
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Coupling Connected. 
PULLMAN’S ELECTRIC BELL CORD COUPLING. 


a double one for a closed or metallic circuit) is said not to be 
disturbed by any amount of water which can be made to 
adhere to the coupling. It is, however, protected against 
rain by the rubber shield shown. 

Three cells of a Leclanché battery sealed up and packed in 
waste in the bottom of the engineer’s seat will last, it is 
claimed, from six months to one year, according to amount 
of use, costing about 50 cents a year to maintain the bat- 
tery, which is the only running expense. 

The advantages claimed for the device are the same in 
substance as those which have made electric calls of all kinds 
so popular ; their certainty, convenience and cheapness in 
first cost and maintenance. The unsightly swinging bell- 
rope is removed, and the connections are much more quickly 
and simply made, there being no slack to be taken up. 

The inventor offers to fit up a trial train for any railroad 
company free of expense. 





Station Platforms. 

The platforms illustrated are the standards of the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, and give almost every 
detail of their construction in figures, except that the longi- 
tudinal distance between the pillars represented in section is 
usually 12 ft., but sometimes more or less, as circumstances 
seem to require. The pillars are usually of brick, but some- 
times of stone. 

The cost of some forms of stone and asphalt platforms, we 
may note in this connection, are now about as follows: 

Blue flagstone in New York and Pennsylvania, while vary- 
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Freight and Passenger Platform. 


ing considerably in price with locality, varies much more 
with the size of the stone. Stone 4ft. long averages abdat 
15 cents per square foot. If 8 to 9 ft. long, 25 to 30 cents per 
square foot. If finely axed and taken out of wind, which 
with stone of fair quality is only essential with large stones, 
the cost is about doubled. The underlying sand or ashes is a 
small item, varying with circumstances, and bare laying will 
rarely be more than 1 cent per square foot. 

Natural rock asphalt guaranteed for five years against all 
platform wear except passage of trains costs from 17 to 22 
cents for a coating *4 in. to 1 in. thick. An underlying bed 
of concrete, some 3 in. thick, is not included in this, and may 
cost 6 to 7 cents per square foot extra. The street pavement 
costs $3.50 to $4, including the cement foundation. 
‘* Granolithic” pavement, a species of very superior concrete 
made with Portland cement and finely crushed granite, is 
more expensive, but gives a very durable and fine surface. 
Its cost is from 35 cents per square foot upward, a price 
which makes it suitable only for very exposed localities. 

Some of the artificial asphalts are cheaper than any of the 
above, and are claimed to resist perfectly normal platform 
wear from baggage trucks and passengers. We have no 
precise figures at hand, but it is probable that the margin be- 
tween a permanent stone platform of some kind and any 
well-constructed wooden platform like those illustrated is not 
so great as is sometimes imagined. 








Railroad Tamping Machine. 


Another one of those marvelous products of the human 
brain, by theaid of which mankind is walking away with 
giant strides from all need for brute labor on the end of a 
shovel, or anywhere else, is illustrated by the accompanying 
engraving. Its merit is so clear and its manner of use so 
plain, that it needs little description, and the cabalistic mark 
in the corner of the cut compels us to confess that we are in- 
debted for the original to the Scientific American, which 
assures us that ‘‘ the machine illustrated is used for tamping 
or packing the earth under the ties of a railroad,” that by 
means of a set-screw the wheels are easily adjusted to suit 
the ‘‘ different railroad gauges” as it is moved from point to 
point along the line, and that— 

The tamper is rocked to and fro to pack the earth alter- 
nately from opposite sides under the tie by means of a double 
cross handle attached to a gear having its bearing on an up- , 
right of the sliding frame and engaging with a gear on the | 
shaft. The tool frame is moved back and forth transversely 








BRYANT & GILLILAND’S RAILWAY TAMPING MACHINE. 


by means of a chain attached to the frame, and passing 
around a pulley mounted on a shaft at each side of the ma- 
chine, one of these shafts being provided with a crank. 
When at work, the forward see of the apparatus is sup- 
ported and anchored by a forked rest pivoted to the end of 
the frame. 

The Scientific American also tellsus (what we must confess 
surprises us very much) that ‘‘ with this tamper a very large 
amount of work may be done with but a comparatively small 
expenditure of labor.” 
whatever work was done with this machine would be well 
done, but it had not struck us before that it would do a very 


large amount of work. Whether the Scientific American | 


asserts this with its tongue in its cheek, or on its word of 
honor as a paper, does not appear. The names of the 
patentees do appear, however, which is more important, 






We were satisfied by inspection that | 








and they are ‘‘ Messrs. R. P. Bryant and J. H. Gilliland, In- 


STANDARD PLATFORMS—NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO RAILROAD. 
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formation can be obtained from Messrs. Linder & Mont- 
gomery, sole agents, Jacksonville, Ala.,” by an early appli- 
cation stating the purpose of the inquiry. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


The Train-Boy. 


With the season of summer travel recurs the grievance of 
the train-boy. The survival of the train-boy is the final 
proof of that fatuity of good nature with which the American 
people have been justly reproached by Herbert Spencer and 
other foreign critics. In fact, he not only survives, but 
broadens his phylacteries and multiplies his packages with 
each succeeding year. 

Fortunately, the survival of the train-boy cannot be im- 
puted to cowardice. He is generally an undersized and some- 
what pallid youth, whose athletic accomplishments are con- 
fined to the single feat of pitching with marvelous accuracy 
bundles of diverse shapes and sizes exactly upon the laps of 
his victims, so that they will not fall off, but must be dis- 
lodged by active effort. This accomplishment would be 
valuable to the train-boy in a match at pitching quoits, 
but in a physical conflict it would avail him little. 
There are probably among his victims on every train 
men capable of wringing his neck and throwing him 
out of the window. Immunity from punishment to 
the friends of humanity who would perform this public 
service is assured beforehand. It is absurd to suppose 
that any Grand Jury would indict or any petit jury convict 
of any offense a person who had merely abated a train-boy. 
And yet people who are able to effect this suppression and 
who are goaded to it by having their laps wate receptacles 
into which the various rubbish, literary and comestible, of 
the train-boy is shot, sit and endure without even daring to 
open their legs and let the packages slip through. The force 
of weak amiability can go no further. 

An excellent woman, traveling upon the New York Central, 
and of course exposed to the direst ravages of the train-boy, 
has shamed the sterner sex by devising and putting in prac- 
tice an effectual method of dealing with the common enemy. 
Having first admonished him that she would none of his 
wares, the next package that was thrown at her she threw 
out of the window. The train-boy remonstrated, but in 
vain, and sadly passed on to unresisting victims. There is 
nothing to prevent any traveler from acting upon the excel- 
lent recipe thus given to him. Adopting it does not involve 
the necessity of a conflict with the boy, nor even of an alter- 
cation, while it renders his business wholly unremunerative 
and ene Pe the embarkation in it of more capital. Sup- 
posing that the train-boy sells one package of fresh candy out 
of 50, his margin of profit can scarcely cover the prime cost 
of the other 49. He must work these off on other victims. 
If the 49 are thrown out of the window the profit disappears, 
and the train-boy rapidly becomes extinct under the silent 
but resistless operation of economic laws. 

There is absolutely nothing to prevent this disposition of 
the train-boy except the timidity of the traveling public. The 
train-boy does not wear either a crown or tiara, and no pre- 
tensions of divine right or of infallibility are made for him. 
If there were we should long ago have risen in our might 
against him. There is not even such an act of the Legisla- 
ture authorizing him as has been held to warrant the main- 





tenance of what would be a nuisance at common law. The 
men of Boston harbor who threw overboard the taxed tea 
made nomore courageous a stand against tyranny than the | 
unnamed woman who has shown mankind the way to free- 
dom by throwing a prize package out of a car window. Let | 
her example be imitated and the train-boy is doomed.— New | 
York Times. | 
Mosquitoes as an Obstruction. | 

The following is from the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune: ‘“ We 
learn from a gentleman, just from up the country, that on | 
June 24 the mosquitoes were so thick at Waldo that they | 
completely enveloped a locomotive on the Florida Railway 
& Navigation Co. road. The engineer could not see ten 
steps before him, and in consequence the train was delayed 
several hours. Clouds of the insects were floating around in 
the air, thicker than the locusts in Kansas in 1877, and com 

letely obscured the rays of the sun. It was so dark that 
amps had to be lit, and it was some three hours before the 
mosquitoes cleared away sufficiently for the train to move 
on.” 


Highway Grade Crossings in Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commission has given the fol 
lowing opinion on a recent accident : 

The fatal accident to Ambrose Perkins at the crossing of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad over Hoosac street was inves- 
tigated July 11, on the spot, by the board, and many wit- 
nesses were heard. It appeared that Mr. Perkins had driven 
his wagon, with his son-in-law and a child, to a mill closely 
adjoining the railroad. The view of the track northward 
was obstructed by some frei, 
was unobstructed. While Mr. Perkins was making a pur- 
chase at the mill, he heard the whistle of an approaching train, 
and fearing that his horses would be frightened he started in 

at haste to drive across. The evidence tends to show that 
Mr. Perkins was deaf in one ear, and that the whistle, which 
was toward the north, seemed to him to come from the south. 
Looking southward, he saw a clear track, and he therefore 
attempted to drive across the railroad. It would have been 
prudent to have held the horses where they were, or to have 
driven them away from the crossing until the train had 
passed, but the risk of crossing was taken, with a fatal re- 
sult 


‘ The selectmen, acting on a vote of the town at the March 
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Passenger Platform. 


meeting, had sent to the Boston & Albany Railroad Co. a 
written request for flagmen at this and two other crossings. 
No answer was received. The selectman did not follow up 
their request by petitions to the county commissioners and to 
this board, but renewed the request, as it happened, on the 
very day of the accident. Since that time flagmen have been 
placed by the company at this and at the other two crossings 
indicated. 

This casualty only repeats the warning against venturing, 
under any circumstances, on a highway crossing in face of an 
advancing train. All — warning of the approach of 
the train was given, and every possible effort was- made to 
stop it after the danger wasknown. Asa flagman has already 
been placed on the spot, no recommendation upon that point 
is needed as to this place, unless the selectmen should prefer a 
gate. But it seems to be a proper time to advise this company 
and all the railroad companies in the state to examine the 
various unguarded crossings over their tracks, so that the 
needed precautions for the safety of travelers may be taken 
before, rather than after, the occurrence of any fatal acci- 
dent. 


The End of the Suakim-Berber Railway. 
The following has had considerable currency in England, 
where its political allusions are appreciated : 
AN EPITAPH. 
To the Memory 


of the 
SUAKIM-BERBER RAILWAY. 
It was curt, costly and inconvenient. 
Remarkable rather 
For the Uncertainty of its Receipts 
Than for the Punctuality > its Passenger Service, 
an 
With a commendable fidelity to the instincts 
Of the Happy, Halé and Hopeful Ministry, 
Of which it was destined to be 
At one and the same time 
The transient joy and the everlasting incubus, 
It started with solemn energy of purpose 
To arrive 
Suddenly but light-heartedly 
At Nowhere in Particular. 


us 
Having adequately fulfilled 
The double and — purpose 


re) 
Comforting the Contractor 
and 
Staggering the British Public, 
It was, 

To the silent Embarrassment of Mr. Gladstone, 
The reflective Surprise of the Local Hyzna, 
And the inexpressible Delight of Lord Salisbury, 
Carried off bodily one Morning 
To the Quays of Cyprus, 


here, 
Weather and Time kindly - assiduously assisting, 
t will, 
With the Intervention of the Marine-Store Dealer, 
Sadly, quietly, but respectably 
Resolve itself by Natural Process 
Once more 
Into those Original Elements 
From which, 
eneral Credit of the British Government, 
t would perhaps have done better 
Never to have emerged. 
—London Punch. 


For the 


| He Took the Chances. 


An amusing incident is related of an episode on one of the 


| cars of a horse railroad in this city a few evenings ago 


yo 
| loaded car was coming up one of the principal thoroughfares, 


when the man whose business it is to examine the fare an- 
nunciators jumped on board. He looked at the conductor 
and remarked : ‘‘ Have you collected your fares yet?” That 
worthy replied in the classical terms, *‘ You bet.” ‘* Well,” 
responded the other, ‘‘I should think you have at least 60 

ngers on.” ‘* Right you are to a dot,” was the reply, 
‘*there’s just that number in the car at the present time.” 
‘* How is it, then, that the ‘ clock’ indicates only three fares 
punched for?” ‘‘ Because,” replied the coo therer of 
shekels, ‘‘ that’s exactly the number of times I pulled the 
strap.” Somewhat nonplussed at the cheek of the weak- 
wristed conductor, the official inquired : ‘‘ How long has this 
thing been going on?” ‘Just three weeks to-day,” calmly 
replied the detected man, ‘‘ and I’ve got through. Take your 
car and make the most out of ity ucan for the balance of 
the trip,” whereupon he stepped gracefully off, and, bowing 
politely to his superior, left him to make the best of his way 
with the car until another conductor could be found. it may 
appear needless to remark that the conductor has not since 
reported for duty.— Boston Herald. 


cars. The view southward | A Narrow Escape. 


A dispatch from Wabash, Ind., July 10 eee: ‘The pas- 
sengers on the Atlantic express on the Wa road, due 
here last night, had a narrow escape one mile west of Wabash. 
A connecting rod on the engine snapped in two, destroyi 
the cab and breaking a large hole in the boiler, from whic 
the steam issued in such quantities that John Glenn, the engi- 
neer, could not py Oy pyverse lever, but mong forced to han 
out the gway. . Se oe oe 
through the city, and it seemed, when a‘short curve at the 
station was reached, that the engine would go into the ditch. 
Fortunately this was passed safely, and f a mile east the 
engineer entered the cab and reversed the engine, bringing 
the train to a standstill. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infe~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their munagement, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
ete., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umans, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








RAILROAD PROSPECTS. 


We are about closing a crop year, and the -rop year 
in this country makes the business year. The con- 
dition of railroad business for a year or more past has 
been such as to raise and to warrant serious appre- 
hensions as to the future of many companies, includ- 
ing some which have until recently been counted 
among the strong ones of the country. A year ago 
we were suffering from the effect of three succes- 
sive poor corn crops, a cotton crop below the 
average, and the unusually light wheat crop of 1885, 
and these poor crops, probably, received more than 
their proper share of the blame for bad trade 
and reduced railroad profits. The bad crops had 
helped to make bad times, without question, especial- 
ly those of 1881, which were all bad. But there were 
other causes to which we had often called attention, 
but which were not, and stillare not, sufficiently ap- 
preciated. We had within four years increased 
our railroad mileage no less than 40 per cent.; 
and had, at the same time, increased immensely most 
manufacturing industries, and especially those that 
supply railroad and other construction material. The 
growth of the popuiation meanwhile had been very 
rapid, it is true, yet in proportion not one-third as 
great as the increase in railroads. The 576 inhabit- 
ants per mile of railroad in 1880 had fallen to 458 in 
1884. And the great industry of the country, agri- 
culture, had grown comparatively little, and the 
chief crops of 1883 had been no greater than 
those of 1880—less per individual, and _ very 
much less per mile of railroad. New enterprises, 
which, after the summer of 1879, had been very nu- 
merous and extensive and pushed with the utmost 
vigor, generally ceased. There was, consequently, a 
very great falling off in the demand for materials and 
labor for consiruction, soon reflected in a reduction in 
the demand for articles of ordinary consumption, 
because of inability to pay for as much of them as 
when all business was brisk, all workmen fully em- 
ployed at high wages, and most incomes compara- 
tively large. Actually the disorganized condition of 
industry probably had more to do with the hard times 
in 1884 than the light crops of previous years; but 
people generally found the chief explanation in the light 
crops, and therefore the good promise of the crops at 
this time last year led us to hope, and many to 
believe, that the coming crop year—now just ending— 
would start us well along on the upward road again; 
that we had then reached the deepest depth, and a 
new period of prosperity would begin after the har- 
vests of 1884. 

The promise of an abundant harvest was fulfilled. 
All grain crops were exceptionally large. Corn, es- 





pecially, yielded very much more than in any of the 
three years previous ; cotton was the only important 
crop of the country of which the yield was light. 

We have had the benefit of these crops during the 
past year, but they have not brought prosperity. On 
the other hand, the 12 months ending with July were 
distinctly more unprosperous than any other year 
since 1878-79. Railroads especially have, many of 
them, suffered more than after 1873 even—some more 
thao in that most disastrous of years, 1876-77. 

Except in Michigan, winter wheat is now mostly 
harvested, and people are again beginning to prophesy 
concerning the coming year, basing their predictions 
on the crop prospects. 

The only crop yet ripe, winter wheat, is the lightest 
for many years; but the present prospect for all others 
is good, and for cotton, one of the chief, is brilliant. 
There is time enough for great damage to them all 
and for considerable improvement in corn and cotton, 
but there isa fair chance that all crops but winter 
wheat will be as large as last year, and the cotton crop 
may be 25 to 40 per cent. grea'er. Conse! vative esti- 
mates show 150,000,000 bushels less wheat; against 
this there may be 2,200,000 more baies of cotton. The 
increase in cotton will not counterbalance more than 
two-thirds of the loss in wheat, which latter is an 
accomplished fact, so that the prospects now are that 
the crops of 1885, though likely to be all good but 
one, are not likely to be as great as in 1884, when also 
they were all good but one. 

Thus, so far as the crops are cuncerned, they are 
not quite so likely to give us prosperity as a year ago. 
But the crops of 1884, we have seen, did not bring 
prosperity; and there is no reason to believe that those 
of 1885 will. They will do their part. So did those 
of last year. It was not because of lack of wheat, 
corn, cattle, or even cotion, that trade was bad and 
railroad profits small last year, but in spite of an 
abundance of them all but «ne. We must have some- 
thing more than good crops to make goud times now. 
The re-adjustment of industries which follows so rapid 
and one-sided a growth as we had after 1879, and have 
had periodically in this country, is usually a slow 
process. It is commonly called ‘* growing up” to the 
new capacity for production. But if we must wait 
for this, many of us will get discouraged. To have 
as many people per mile of railroad as we had in 
1830 we should have to wait till about 1892, and 
meanwhile build no railroad. Fortunately for them, 
not many industries increased like the railroads from 
1880 to 1884, but there are still, doubtless, not a few 
which are prepared to produce yearly more than the 
country can possibly consume while it makes no 
more than average progress, and as for the railroads, 
beyond all question there are too many of them. 

But if we have not made much positive progress 
during the past year, we have at least avoided doing 
some of those things which have been making our 
condition worse. We have not extended the railroad 
system so as still further to reduce the population per 
mile of road; indeed, for 12 months past the in- 
crease in railroad has been but 2 per cent., while 
the increase in population has been about 24 per 
cent. Few new factories have been opened, and there 
is, therefore, certainly somewhat less capacity for 
production per individual than there was a year ago. 
Agriculture, too, has made some progress, The amount 
of land under cultivation is probably 2 to 3 per cent. 
more than last year, but very little of the superfluous 
population which has been engaged in other industries 
has yet been diverted to farming. So far as they are, 
the number of consumers of the products of our suffer- 
ing industries increases ; and though prices of farm 
products were low last year, we still were able to ex- 
port large quantities of them, and we do not export 
much else, the market for our home manufactures de- 
pending almost wholly on the home demand. 

But while we have apparently no more to hope 
from the crops for the new crop year than we received 
in the last one, unless there should be some consider- 
able advance in prices not now foreseen, and while 
there remain too many railroads, and too many fac- 
tories of some kinds, the prospects of many of the 
railroads may be very materially improved by their 
own co-operation. A large number of railroads now 
suffering greatly have lost much more by a re- 
duction of rates below the figures necessary than by 
a reduction in or diversion of traffic. All the 
trunk lines and their immediate western connections 
and some other railroads in other parts of the country, 
would be immensely profited if they collected reason- 
able charges for transportation. It is perfectly 
practicable to do this, if a certain number of persons 
will act together. Whether they can be got to act 
together is another question, not easily answered. 

But it 1s easy to exaggerate the effects of a restora- 





tion of rates between the seaboard and the Missis 


sippi River. It can do much for the railroads in 
that district, but it vannot make all industries nor 
even all railroads prosperous. Indeed, the long con- 
tinued very low rates of the trunk lines must have 
been of considerable advantage to many industries. 
Their hard times have been made easier by the 
cheapening of the transportation they had to pay for. 
It would be a public good and not a public evil if 
the railroads could always carry from Chicago to New 
York for 10 or 15 cents per 100 pounds, and from New 
York to Chicago for 25 cents. And the reduction this 
year bas been none the less a help because it has been 
made possible virtually only by assessing the proprie- 
tors of railroads. Such a condition of things makes 
capital timid, and in that way may indirectly 
affect industry unfavorably; but, on the whole, 
the manufacturers and farmers are the richer 
and not the poorer because their transportation 
during the past year has been done for them at cost or 
less, and it will not profit them now if rates are made 
what they ought to be, and such as to yield a tolerable 
interest on the capital invested in railroads. It is not 
to be expected that trade in general would be bene- 
fited by this act of justice, however. Some of the 
railroad supply industries would be to a considerable 
extent doubtless; but even they would not have such 
a business as they had aout 1881, unless there should 
be a revival of railroad construction, which would be 
a public misfortune. 

Nor would a restoration of rates from Chicago and 
St. Louis to the seaboard be advantageous to all the 
railroads. To the great system of roads west of those 
places it would, on the other hand, be distinctly a dis- 
advantage. It is for their interests that the rates 
from their eastern termini to the seaboard should 
be as low as possible. When wheat is as low as it 
has been for the past year, the amount that will 
be paid for carrying a bushel from Kansas, Ne- 
braska or Dakota to New York is limit-d. If the 
charge east of Chicago or St. Louis is large, that 
west of those places cannot be so large as it might 
otherwise be. Last year the business of the Western 
railroads was greatly reduced because the farmers’ 
profits were very small. If the lines east of Chicago 
had obtained a few cents more per bushel, these small 
profits would have teen still further reduced. If the 
railroads formed the only outlet to the seaboard, this 
would have a very great effect; but as the lakes and 
the canalalways take a large part and usually the larger 
part of the grain, the rates of the Eastern railroads 
are not so important to the farmers. They are insured 
a low rate for seven months in the year, and if the 
railroads do not also charge a low one, they will ship 
most of their grain in these seven months and by 
water. The part, which is considerable, destined for 
consumption at interior points not reached by water, 
must go by rail, and on this considerably more than the 
water rate can be had; but this does not come out of the 
producer, but out of the consumer, who may pay more 
than the price of grain at the seaboard. Fora year 
the western farmers have had all their produce car- 
ried east and their goods carried west at unduly low 
rates, and they will not be made better off by paying 
higher rates. The rates should be advanced never- 
theless. No industry has a right to tax another in- 
dustry for its support, and no such condition of things 
can continue permanently; but itis not to be expected 
that the change from the wrong to the right practice 
will be beneficial to those who have profited by 
the wrong, 

While an important increase in rates is practicable 
(granting that the railroads agree) and desirable, they 
must, nevertheless, be kept low. The days of a 30- 
cent summer and a 40-cent winter rate on grain 
from Chicago to New York, as in 1880, bave passed, 
probably for ever. At present 20 and 25 cents are as 
much as the railroads can hope to get; with high 
prices for grain they may sometime get 5 cents 
more. Northwest of Chicago the development 
of lake shipments from Lake Superior points will 
probably keep the rates in that quarter permanently 
lower hereafter than they have been heretofore, and 
perhaps very much Jower. Rates from Omaha and 
Kansas City have, as a rule, been the same or nearly 
the same as from St. Paul; the Lake Superior rates 
will not force down the former as they do the latter, 
but a great difference will hardly be practicable, and 
we look to see hereafter lower through rates in all this 
territory wist, southwest and northwest of Chi- 
cago for about 500 miles. These have generally 
been about as high as the rates for twice the 
distance east of Chicago, A considerable d- 
crease would have become practicable without 
injury to the railroads, because of the very great 
growth of this traffic since 1880, and also because of 





the growth of the local traffic on the railroads, were 
it not for the multipiication of roads. But with five 
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railroads between Chicago and Council Bluffs instead | 


of three, the amount carried by each road is reduced 
in spite of a great increase in the total business. 

It should be said, however, that the full effect of 
this multiplication of railroads has already been felt 
by mostlines. There is no present prospect of the 
opening of new routes between New York and Buf- 
falo, Buffalo and Chicago, Chicago and St. Louis, 
Kansas City or Council Bluffs. The Baltimore & 
Ohio will make one between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, which will not be agreeable to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. and if the South Pennsyl- 
vania is completed, there will be a third route in 
time between those places, which will not affect the 
next year’s business, however; and a new route be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul is probable soon, and per- 
haps another a little later. These will not necessarily 
disturb rates, though they will further subdivide some 
through traffic; but they will not make any great dif- 
ference in the general situation. 

Moreover, though the condition of industry is not 
now favorable, we are, nevertheless. one year nearer 
the inevitable recovery than we were a year ago. 
Some of the many railroads which have been unable 
to pay their debts wili be reorganized soon. In the 
new period of reorganization, as in the old one, there 
will probably be a redistribution of weak lines. Prob- 
ably many of them will be absorbed by the stronger 
companies. and it is to he hoped that the latter wil] 
unite, if necessary, to secure the control of some of 
the weak systems which have been, almost from a 
necessity of their situation, a disturbing element 
heretofore. 

But it is still questionable whether this will be ac- 
complished until some companies which heretofore 
have succeeded in weathering the storm become 
bankrupt. There is a considerable number which 
cannot avoid that fate much longer unless rates are 
advanced. 

The effect of a settlement of the railroad conflicts 
and of an arrangement with fair prospects of perma- 
nence for maintaining through rates, might be very 
great on public confidence, however. It could actually 
effect a great deal for many railroads, including some 
of great importance ; and the effect on the prices of 
railroad stocks might be very great. It could not 
possibly make the roads as prosperous as they were 
about 1880, but it wou'd great y increase the income 
of many roads, and probably save some from disaster, 
which might still further prolong the present general 
dullness. Indeed, more would probably be expected 
of it than it could possibly accomplish; but the effect 
of this belief on trade might be favorable and healthy- 
Aside from this, we can see nothing in the situation. 
which indicates that the next 12 months will be better 
for the railroads than the last 12. 








THE NEW INTERCHANCE PRICES FOR WHEELS 
AND AXLES. 


There seems to be some little doubt felt, and some 
little fear that some confusion or discrepancies of prac- 
tice may arise, in regard to the manner of making out 
bills for wheels and axles under the new rules for in- 
terchange of traffic, which go into effect on the first 
of the following month. A valued correspondent in 
charge of the rolling stock of one of our leading rail- 
roads writes us that he finds such to be the case, and 
we gather as much from other sources. Our corre- 
spondent suggests that a form showing the manner 
of making out bills, printed on the same sheet with 
the rules, would assist very much in mak- 
ing bills uniform, but it is now too late for doing 
this, even if any adequate authority existed for pre- 
paring it, as the rules are printed and largely dis- 
tributed. He also suggests that it will be an assist- 
ance to many doubtful ones if we should publish a 
list of illustrative examples showing the comparative 
charges under the new rules. 

The question is certainly an important one, on which 
it would seem possible that some confusion may arise, 
as notably in respect to what a ‘‘new” wheel or axle 
A man accustomed to charging ‘‘one new 33-in. 
wheel, less second hand at $6,” might, in some cases at 
least, look in the new rules and, finding a ‘“‘new” 
wheel listed at $11 and a ‘second-hand ” wheel at $8, 
charge only the difference of $3, with or without add- 
ing 50 cents for drawing and replacing. This, how- 
ever, is not correct. In the old rules boring or turning 
were included in the one price given, as well as draw- 
ing and replacing. In the new rules, although the 
change of practice in this respect is not explicitly re- 
ferred to, yet it is clearly implied, as is evident by 
comparing the wording of the new and old rules 
below; but as there seemed to be some possible room 
for doubt, not as to what was said, but as to what was 
intended, we have made inquiries and are semi-offi- 


is. 


cially informed that the apparent reading of the rule 
is the correct one, and that the additional charge 
specified for boring or turning is to be made in all 
cases with new wheels, although (we infer) not with 
second-hand wheels or axles, unless they are re-bored 
or re-turned, 

The charges according to the old rules were : 


(1) One new 36-in, wheel (less defective) on same age. pnmba $11.00 
(2) Two - . 27.00 
(3) One * 33-in, * nd o is Lemus 8.00 
es we vad * (less detiata hand) * en ses Se 
(5) Two “* * ** (less defective) ‘“ OR keke 16.00 
(6) * “ es “ (less second-hand) ** ee 
(7) One “ axle-turned and fitted (less defective) ... ...... 8.00 
8) » (less second-hand)... 4.00 
(9) Second-hand wheels (less defective), per wheel or per om 


pair 
(10) "loans wheels refitted on second-hand axle, per wheel 
or per pair 


The new charges (after Aug. 1), are: 

‘* Bills rendered for wheels and axles shall be in 
accordance with the following schedule of prices for 
material, with the proper debits and credits : 














| | Second- 
| New. | hand. Scrap. 
1 36 in. wheel | $5 | go | $6 
133 * ae re | 11 8 5 
130“ “ or jess..._| 1o | 7: 4 
RAs’ nines Gdesakonte x 11 | 7 | 4 
hs 








and in accordance with the following rates for labor : 

Boring and fitting wheels, each, 50 cents 

Turning axles, each, 40 cents. 

Drawing and replacing, per axle, 50 cents.” 

The newrule, it will be seen, has been drawn up in 
close accordance with the suggestions of a letter to the 
Railroad Gazette from *‘ M. C. 
issue (June 5) immediately preceding the convention, 
and the objections to the old form of rule, (1) that it 
only covers a portion of the combinations of debit and 
credit which arise, and (2) that it is incorrect in prin- 
ciple and unsuited to the best and most generally used 
systems of keeping shop accounts, in that it gives 
only the difference between the debits and credits 
(i. e., in effect, between the price of goods bought and 
the price of goods sold) and not the actual charges 
themselves, are there well stated. The fact that it 
makes it impossible to keep a correct debit and credit 
account with each class of material and each class of 
work was alone considered, no doubt, a fatal objec- 
tion to it. 

The old rule, in fact, made the process merely one of 
barter, one party trading off a new wheel for an old 
one, and doing a lot of work on both besides, for $11 
‘* to boot.” This is all well enough for single transac- 
tions on a small scale, but it has inconveniences too 
clear to specify for keeping complicated accounts on a 
large scale. The error in principle can be more clearly 
seen by comparison with alarger matter: In the old 
days of iron rails it was a very common practice to make 
contracts for so many new rails at so many dollars per 
ton and a ton of scrap rails. Neverthe'ess, it was the 
universal practice, we apprehend, as certainly it was 
the common practice, to charge rails delivered and 
credit scrap received each at their full cash price, and 
strike the proper balance by aggregates only, both 
debits and credits appearing on the books. 

Nevertheless, we learn with some surprise that it is 
the present intention of a few prominent lines at 
least to make out bills hereafter precisely as hereto- 
fore, notwithstanding the change in the form of the 
rule, by continuing to make a separate charge for 
each exchange in a single sum, showing the difference 
only of the debits and credits in the single column 
for ‘‘charges” still shown as heretofore on the printed 
form for bills in the following rule, which was not 
modified. Still to continue this practice is discretion- 
ary, so far as the rule is concerned, for asingle charge 
in the form of this old rule (giving difference between 
debits and credits only) can, of course, be figured 
out from the new rules in every possible case, and 
any one who chooses can, with the new rule before 
him, change the form of the bills by reclassifying the 
items for new and old material and for labor. Such 
practice, however, will, as we understand it, be en- 
tirely contrary to the spirit of the modified rule, and, 
in fact, to its letter, for it distinctly says: ‘: Bills ren- 
dered for wheels and axles shall be * * * with the 
proper debits and credits.” 

A more reasonable method, and one more in accord- 
ance with the intent of the moditication and with the 
general business customs in such matters, would be to 
treat the present form of bill as a mere memorandum 
list in the nature of a voucher, and render a separate 
bill beneath it for the whole list at once, with the 
proper debits and credits as required by the rule, in 
something like the following form : 

Dr. 


To.. By....8. H, 33-in. wheels, 


~ Hos Sn ax axles. 
..serap 


-new 33-in. wheels. 
Ss H. a oe “ 


* .. new axles. 
“ . 


‘ll wheels bored and fitted. 
* ..,axles turned. 
*.... ‘“* drawn and replaced. 





A form similar to this would occupy but a few lines, 


B.,” published in our | (4) 





and if printed at the bottom of the specified form of 
bill would certainly not increase the labor of making 
out bills, and would probably save some companies 
receiving it the trouble of subsequently making it up 
for themselves 

The fact that no change was made in the specified 
form of bill, to correspond with the change in the 
form of the price-list as quoted above, seems to imply 
that no change in it was deemed necessary or desira- 
ble; but another explanation of this omission is more 
probable. Unfortunately, it was not easily possible 
even to corsider the matter, as the old Rule 12, con- 
tainiog the form of bill, was acted on and passed with- 


o out any change whatever in the convention before the 


changes in the fom of price-list in the preceding Rule 
11, which had been referred to a committee, were 
known to the convention even as a possibility. 

If, however, charges are to be made by differences, 
as heretofore, we subjoin in compliance with our 
coirespondent’s suggestion, and‘as a matter of general 
interest at least, how the new and old prices compare 
under the new rules, as we understand them, for each 
of the possible exchanges specified in the old rule: 

(1) New 36-in. wheel (less defective), on same axle : 


wheel, $15; boring, do., 50 cents; drawing and replac- 
ing. 50 cents; less scrap wheel removed, $6; total (an 


EINE... nse -cenksuch ohtenect skipaba ead eane eee $10.00 
Or, if 4 LF, wheel was rated second-hand (not pro- 
dd oss achbdeht edekreninae 6.C0 
* Two new 36 in. wheels, A pd oy =— 00 “— 50 Prazecyricg 
ess $12; total (in place of $71).... 19.50 
Or, if removed wheels were eovad: aS 11.50 
(3) New 33-in. wheel, etc., $L1 + 50-cents <4 50 cents; cam 
$5; total (in place of $8) ....... .  .c.cee ceecees oes 7.00 
Do. do , removed wheel second hard (old rule. $6).. 400 
(5) Two new 33-in. wheels, same axie, $22 + $1 + 50 
cents; le s $10 (old rule, $16). . 13 50 
(6) Do , do., removed wheels, second-hand (old rule, $12), 7.50 
(7) New axle turned end fitted (less defective), $1i +4 
cents + 50 cents; less $4 (old rule, $8). . ..... ..... 0. 7.90 
(8) Do., do., old axle second-band (old, oa). 4.90 
(9) Second- hand wheel, _ defective (assuming: it to 
be 33 in.) less $5 » tote 3,00 
Or per |. $16 less $10... ......... satis 6.00 
Against $2 by old rule, either per wheel or per ‘pair. 
(10) Loose wheels refittedon second-hand axle: Axle, $7; 
boring and fitting wheels (each 50 ceuts), $1; drawing 
and replacing, 50 cents, less scrap axle, $4. ........... 4.50 
Po" 4 ££ [| RRS ee 2.40 


(The axle, if re- turned, might also be charged for.) 


There are many other possible cases, of course, duly 
provided for by the new rule, but not by the old. 
Some of the changes are somewhat erratic, and a possi- 
ble objection to the new prices for second-hand wheels 
especially may be that they hold out rather too good 
a market for enforced sales of second-hand wheels. 

A more serious objection to the rules as they stand is 
that they make no provision whatever to enforce the 
use of good wheels, and to protect the roads from being 
charged $11 for a wheel that did not cost more than 
$6 or $7. One or two efforts were made at the con- 
vention to remedy this defect in one way or another, 
but they failed of success, largely, if not wholly, as it 
appeared, from lack of previous consideration and 
consultation as tothe best mode of accomplishing 
the desired end. As the rules stand, they do not even go 
through the empty form of stipulating that the wheels 
shall be ‘‘of good quality,” nor do they give any author- 
ity to any one to stipulate what makes of wheels he will 
receive, or will not receive, nor do they provide that 
a wheel of inferior quality, if used at all, shall not be 
charged at more than its cost price, nor do they even 
take the trouble to provide that the buyer shall have 
information given to him in his bill as to what kinds 
of wheels have been sold him before he pays for 
them. Information as to make and age of wheels re- 
moved is carefully provided for, but the only specifi- 
cation as to the wheels used to replace them is ‘‘ No,” 
and “‘ New or S. H.,” thus plainly tending to dissemi- 
nate the unfortunate doctrine that a wheel is a wheel, 
‘‘and that’s the end on ’t,” which, in view of such 
revelations as that in our issues of June 5 and 12, 
should not by any means be admitted. 

The addition to the bill of one more column, headed 
‘* Maker,” to the other two columns under the head of 
‘‘wheels and axles used,” would perhaps alone tend 
strongly to check the present notorious tendency on 
many roads to use as poor wheels as they dare for 
foreign cars ; a tendency which has even gone so far, we 
have been given reason to believe, that some roads buy 
special lots of inferior wheels for the particular pur- 
pose of using them on foreign cars. That there should 
be a constant temptation to such practices from the 
natural fear of every man that he will otherwise be 
overreached, and from his natural desire to give no 
better than he receives, is evident, and the best of safe- 
guards against such unworthy temptations has often 
been found in other things to be the simple safeguard 
of publicity. The fact that every man would know 
before he paid his neighbor’s bill just what he was 
paying for, so far as the name of the maker could tell 
it, would alone tend strongly to discourage the use of 
bad wheels, on foreign cars at least, even if common 
sense and business prudence did not require that a 
man should insist upon knowing just what he is pay- 
ing away bis money for before he pays it. 
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European and American Tight Couplings. 





The fact that on the continent of Europe loose 
(chain) couplings are passing entirely out of use and 
tight (screw) couplings becoming almost universal, is 
with reason regarded as a strong argument in favor 
of the latter. A recent number of The Engineer gives 
an abstract of the latest regulations of the German 
Railroad Union, which now comprises substantially 
all the lines in Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania, and some in Belgium and Holland. These 
rules provide that ‘‘any chain couplings still in use are 
to be replaced by screw couplings by Jan. 1, 1686, at 
the latest,” in both passenger and freight service, and 
that ‘‘ elastic draw-bars and buffers are to be fitted to 
both ends of all vehicles, except ballast wagons,” A 
letter quoted in the article dwells upon this 
European practice as proving that current notions, 
that slack in couplings is necessary for handling long 
trains, are “ utterly fallacious, as is clearly shown by 
the simple fact, patent to any one who crosses the 
channel, that trains with from 60 to 70 wagons, and 
even more, are in constant use, without loose coup- 
lings, in évery part of the Continent, and without 
creating the smallest difficulties either in shunting or 
starting.” 

Without questioning the truth or value of this evi- 
dence, there are at least two facts deducible from the 
very regulations referred to, accompanying the article, 
which indicate that we in America should be cautious 
in drawing conclusions too readily from these European 
precedents as to what is admissible in American 
freight service. The first of these is (paragraph 150) 
that ‘‘draw-bars must be so constructed as to permit 
of their being drawn out not less than 1{ in. (50 
millimetres) nor more than 5§ in. (150 millimetres).” 
The minimum limit here given is but little below the 
average total motion of American draw-springs, and a 
mean of the maximum and minimum limits given 
gives about twice the motion. The European draw- 
springs, moreover, have considerably less resistance 
than our own, although we have not notes at hand as 
to precisely how much difference there is in this 
respect. As a spring twice as stiff absorbs four 
times as much energy to compress it, a very 
moderate difference of this kind would give a 
material advantage in stopping and starting ; 
but even if there were none, the important fact 
that, owing to the less size and weight of European 
cars, there are and probably will continue to be some- 
thing like twice as many couplings and twice as many 
springs per hundred tons of train alone, putsany direct 
comparison with American rolling stock out of the 
question, if a true parallel is to be preserved. 

In other words, to make a fair parallel with Euro- 
pean trains, we must (1)cut our heavy modern freight 
cars in half and put an additionai pair of draw-springs 
between them ; and (2) give each spring nearly twice 
as much motion as now, To make a comparison with 
practice in many parts of Europe, we should also have 
to greatly reduce the number and weight of the cars. 
When we have done this we shall have radically 
changed the conditions of the problem which we have 
now before us in connection with the possible intro- 
duction of automatic couplers. We shall have, in 
fact, placed our trains, before we give them any slack 
at all, under almost if not quite as good conditions 
for stopping and starting easily as they now are 
under, with all the slack they ordinarily have. That 
this is so is readily evident from the computations 
given in our editorial on “‘ The Mechanical Difference 
between Tight and Loose Coupling,” in the Railroad 
Gazette of May 29, which is of so recent a date that we 
need not now repeat the figures in detail. It is too 
obvious for discussion that to reason from Continental 
practice to our own we must make some momentous 
allowances. 

Moreover, as the unqualified preference given to so- 
called tight couplings on the Continent, by most Eu- 
ropean experts, is liable to be, as it has been, quoted to 
enforce a similar conclusion here, it is well to remem. 
ber that not only is their tight coupling different from 
ours, but their loose coupling also, which latter can be 
paralleled in this country only by some of our 
4-wheel coal trains, with their three-link chain coup- 
lings, which leave two or three times as much slack as 
an ordinary freight car link-coupling. Translating 
what is the real question there into what would be an 
approximately similar question for our rolling stock 
as it now is here, the true question we should have to 
ask ourselves would be: ‘Is considerably more slack 
than our freight cars now have desirable, or shall we 
keep as we are?” It is this question. in substance, 
which is there almost unanimously answered no, as 
no doubt it would be here. Whether considerably less 
slack is desirable, however, or even permissible with- 
out great detriment, is another question. 








The true moral to be drawn, nevertheless, is not 
necessarily that nothing in European practice should 
lead us to abandon loose couplings. Rather it may 
well be that it should lead us to abandon them, sub- 
stituting therefor longer and easier springs, perhaps 
even twice as long and twice as easy as European 
springs to compensate for their smaller number. But 
certainly we have no right to draw conclusions from 
one detail of their practice, that they do not use slack, 
without considering in the same connection the oppo- 
site moral from another and allied detail, that they 
do use more and easier springs. It is an old and 
familiar experience with those who bave had occasion 
to make any kind of investigation or comparison, that 
there is nothing that will lie like facts when we at- 
tempt to reason from them without first making sure 
that all the conditions are thesame. An old profes- 
sor of logic once laid down the rule (we quote from 
memory): ‘‘ When an argument which seems sound 
leads to an apparently unsound conclusion, look first 
for some assumption prefaced by ‘it is clear’ or ‘it 
is easily seen,’ The fallacy probably lies right there. 
What the phrase generally means is that the asser- 
tion and grounds therefor are not quite clear to the 
writer, but that he hopes they will be to his reader.” 
This is precisely the error which is fallen into by 
those who reason directly from European practice in 
this matter toourown. “If trains on the Continent 
can dispense with slack in couplings, trains in Amer- 
ica can likewise,” seems a reasonable statement, and 
so also does, ‘‘As passenger trains were not at all in- 
convenienced by the introduction of tight couplings, 
contrary to the expectations of many, so also will it 
be with freight trains.” Both of these arguments are 
used, and both of them more or less effectively, but, 
being interpreted, what they really assert is; ‘‘ Because 
tight couplings are harmless under some conditions, 
therefore they will be harmless under other condi- 
tions,” which does not sound quite so plausible. 

The conclusion may be sound, however, as before said, 
although the argument is fallacious ; to the extent at 
least that it will be well for us to copy ull the features 
of European couplings. That we can safely copy one 
detail without copying all should not be assumed. 








Extraordinary Speed on the West Shore. 


We publish elsewhere a letter from Mr, W. W. 
Wheatly, the Chief Train Dispatcher of this railroad, 
giving an account of an extraordinary run made by a 
train on it last week from East Buffalo to Frankfort. 
From other sources we have obtained information 
concerning the make-up of the trains, and below we 
give the record of the train in tabular form, asa 
performance which deserves to be chronicled. It is 
certainly one of the fastest onrecord, The nearest to 
it in this country which we have been able to dis- 
cover ina short search among many records of the 
kind which we have published, was arun over the 
Canada Southern Railway, April 23, 1888, when a run 
of 56 miles was madein 67 minutes, including three 
stops. 
Shore record, as is also the best 1ecord that we recall 
of the fast trains between New York and Philadel- 
phia, which is 59 miles in 63 minutes, with a train 
consisting of only one car and engine, Other re- 
markable runs have been as follows: Pennsylvania, 
444 miles in 10 hours, without a stop. Baltimore & 
Ohio (Railroad Gazette, June 20, 1884), a remarkable 
run of 463 miles, with train of 5 cars, in 11 hours 21 
minutes (9 hours 10 minutes running time), or 504 
miles per hour in motion, Six milesin 4 minutes, 26 
miles in 26 minutes, and 27 miles in 28 minutes were 
claimed. The difference in weight of trains makes 
fair comparison impossible, but independent of that 
consideration, the West Shore seems to have out- 
done this and all the others noted. Among the 
many records of this kind heretofore published there 
may easily be some better than those noted, but we 
apprehend none to equal this performance, which was 
in detail as follows, for the whole run and for different 
parts thereof : 























Time, — Speed, 
Dis- | hours and min.| miles per hour, 
canon. ee ee 
miles Total, | Exe’e | Inc’g | Exe’g 
stops. | stops. | stops. 
Whole run, Buffalo to ms a ea 
Frankfort. . ... ...... 201.7 4:00 3:23 | 50.42 | 59.63 
ee ee 
Buffalo to Genesee Junc- | 
SEE 60.9 0:56 | 0:56 | 65.25 | 65.25 
Genesee Junction to } } 
EE nds 06.6 6 seen 08 32.5 0:34 0:32 | 5721 | 60.96 
Newark to Syracuse....| 51.9 0:58 0:55 | 5494 | 56.63 
Syracuse to Frankfort. . 96.4 1:09 0:6 49.04 | 56.4 
Average, excluding > ON ey RE: 
junction stops...... 201.7 | 3:37 | 3:23 | 55.77 | 59.63 
Fastest run: | | | | 
Alabama to Genesee 
Junction..... a ees | 363 | 0:30 |. 0:30 | 72.6 72.6 








This, however, is very far behind the West 








Only two minutes for each crossing stop is allowed 
in this record, whereas on the Baltimore & Ohio run, 
above noted, three minutes was allowed. 

In computing this record we have allowed 1 minute 
lost time extra at two points east of Newark (where 
the time was slowest), where exceptional and tempo- 
rary causesrequired a slowing up, losing at the very 
least this amount of time, although noclaim for such 
allowance is made by our correspondent. Between 
Buffalo and Newark there were two similar causes of 
delay noted, for which no allowance was made, as the 
speed was, even without such allowance, so very high. 
Allowing two minutes more for delay at these points, 
201.7 miles was made in 201 minutes, exclusive of lost 
time on account of the following stops: 

3 stops for changing, watering ard oiling engines. ... 23 
5 stops at grade crossings (2 min. each),..........+++ 10 


1 partial stop, detained by freight ..... ...........+.. 2 - 
4 si “passing over Wharton switches........ 4 = 


minutes, 
nn 


Total, 8 full stops and and 5 partial stops.......... 39 minutes 

The allowances for these partial stops are certainly 
exceedingly moderate. That about one-sixth of the 
whole running time should have been lost by stops 
when every possible effort was made to reduce them 
to the minimum, well illustrates the importance of 
avoiding them for making fast time easily, This is 
still more clearly evident in a statement of the whole 
run, with which we have since been favored by an- 
other hand, showing the following record between 
East Buffalo Junction and Weehawken (New York) 


yard ; 
422.6 milew iM.....cccccee --ceccsees cen eacemebaieed 9h, 23 min, 
Less 20 stops (including 6 crossings and 5 detentions 
by trains or block signals) ..............---s+eeeee. 1h, 34 min. 
Net running time (83 per cent of total)...........- 7h, 49 min. 


Average speed in motion............ -.-. ° 
“ ** including stops..... ....-.... 


Taking the run as a whole, the gentlemen who en- 
joyed this ride must have felt that as the West Shore 
was carrying them at the low rate of a cent a mile (we 
infer the fares are not increased on special trains), they 
were getting a good deal for their money. 

The record of the train in detail was as foliows: 


Record of Special Train, New_York, West Shore & Buffalo Rail- 
way, July 9, 1885, 





Approximate 
Train consisted of : we ght. 
LN. Y., W.S. & B. bagwage car...., 2... sseseccccceee 32,000 lbs. 
vs «private car (No. 90)......... 56.000 ‘* 
1 Baltimore & Uhio “ wy (Qh s esd need ceed ouae 56,000 ‘ 
Total weight Of B GATS. ....625 soecsscocce covsees 144,000 Ibs. 
Tender, 34,000 Ibs. empty; 20,000 Ibs. load 
(96 OF CRN IGOG). 5 in sac ccciwcncess soceccee 54,000 Ibs. 
Engine (62,500 Ibs. on 4 drivers).......-... 94,500 * 
——_—— 148,500 “ 
Total weight of train...........0..cseeeeeeees - -292,500 Ibs. 


Details of Engine, Class B, N. Y., W. 8. & B, Ry, 

Cylinders, 18 x 24 in. 

Drivers (4), 68 in. 

Fire-box (inside), 5 ft. 103g in. X 2 ft, 1014 in.; 17 sq. ft, 

Tubes, 188, 2 in. exterior diameter, 10 ft. 105¢ in. long. 

ie surface, exterior tube area, 1,084 sq. ft., total 1,212 
sq. ft. 
“hoier. 56 in. average diameter, 17 ft. 6 in. extreme length, 

Smoke-box, extended, 6 ft. 234 in. x 59 in. 


BuFFALO To NEWARK, 93.4 MILEs. 
Engine No. 45, Fuller, Conductor; Charles Smith, Engineer. 





| Diffs. | 
STATION. | Miles! Time. ij | 
| Miles, Time} 
a.m 
Left East Buffalo 
Junction,.| 3.4) 10:04 Took train from Ni- 
| agara Falls Branch 
** Clarence... | 16.5, 10:18 13.1) 6:14 Slowfor double. 
} track cross-over 
| (notime allowance) 
* Alabama...| 28.0) 10:30; 11.5) 0:12 
* Elba 38 5) 10:39) 10.5) 0:09 
“* Bergen..... 51.8) 10:50) 13.3) 0:11 
© ee nase 60.6) 10:57 8.8) 0:07 
“ Genesee {11:00 3.7) 0:03 
Junction..| 64.3) 1 11:07 Grade crossing; took 
water, 
‘© Red Creek .| 66.2) 11:11 1.9) 0:04 
* fairport...| 77.0; 11:23) 10.8 0:12 |Slow for track cross- 
| } over (1 min. atlow- 
ed). 
‘“ Paimyra...| 88.4) 11:34) 11.4) 0:11 
Arr. Newark ....| 96.8) 11:41 8.4 0:07 |Changed engines. 


Engine No. 50. Fuller, Conductor; M. Pierce, Engineer. 


Left Newark ... 





0:05 |Held by two freights 
SS, SAIS anna 1 (2 min. Jost). 

** Savannah . 0:15 

“ Jordan......| 0:18 Slow for d’ble-track 

cross-over (no al- 

| lowance). 

4 12:48 0:18 

“ Syracuse. ..|147.7) ) 12:55 |16.9 Stopped for lunch 


and water. 
Slow through yard 
and city (1 min. al- 


Syracuse | 
yard.....\148.7; 12:57) 1.0 | 0:02 


| | lowed). 
* Chittenango 162.3 1:12)13.6 | 0:15 | 
*“ Canastota.. 168.6 1:19) 6.3 | 0:07 Grade crossing (2 
| | min. lost). 
* Vernon. .../179.4 1:32|10.8 | 0:13 
** Clark’s Mills 188 0 1:42; 9.6 | 0:10 |Grade crossing (2 
‘ | | min. lost). 
© DR. 20 04% 194.2 1:54| 6.2 | 0:12 |Two grade crosings, 
| | mile apart (4 min. 
| | lost). 
“ East Utica. .|196.5/ 1:57) 2.3 | 0:03 | 
“West Frank- | 
yin eee 201.0; 2:00) 4.5 | 0:03 | 
Arr. Frankfort.. 205.1 2:04| 4.1 


6:04 | 





The grades may be taken as practically level, al- 
though somewhat undulating. The maximum of the 
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West Shore is 20 ft. per mile going east and 80 ft. per 
mile going west, and on the western end of the road 
these limits are rarely approached and only for short 
distances. 








Perhaps the most important news of the week is 
that concerning the negotiations between the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania. These have been 
going on for some time, but they are now for the first 
timeacknowledged. It is nearly three months ago that 
a propositian to sell all the Vanderbilt interest in 
new Pennsylvania enterprises to the Pennsylvania was 
submitted. At that time it was said that the latter 
expressed a desire to buy the coal roads, but was not 
willing to pay even the money actually expended on 
it for the South Pennsylvania, The fact is, probably, 
that the Pennsylvania is extremely anxious that the 
South Pennsylvania should not be built, and the Van- 
derbilt interest (if not the other South Pennsylvania 
stockholders) are extremely anxious not to spend any 
more money on it ; so we may reasonably expect that 
they will finally come to an agreement. How impor- 
tant the public considers it, may be judged from the 
fact that New York Central and some other stocks 
have advanced 10 points or more on the bare report 
that negotiations were progressing. 








As we go to pressa meeting of the Passenger De- 
partment of the Joint Executive Committee is in prog- 
ress at Mr, Fink’s office, to consider the project of the 
Central Committee to pool all competitive passenger 
business. No result has been reached as we write. 








The West Shore report to the New York Railroad 
Commission for the first quarter of this year has but 
just been made public, 34 months after the end of the 
quarter—an unpardonable delay, such as the state 
should never permit. The showing isa fearful one. 
The bare working expenses were 143 per cent. of the 
gross earnings, and with taxes, rents and the small 
amount of interest paid, the expenditures were $1,328,- 
008, while the receipts were but $888,129, leaving a 
deficit of $439,874 for the quarter. In this quarter 
the New York Central reported net earnings suffi- 
cient to pay all fixed charges and 52 cents per share 
of stock. 








The 20-cent rate on grain from Chicago to New York 
which went into effect last Monday is reported to be 
well maintained so far, which is, we presume, more 
than was expected when the advance was ordered. 
There is nothing in the condition of traffic to prevent 
the collection of such a rate. however. 








The through rail shipments eastward from Chicago 
of freight of all classes, except live stock and fresh 
meat, during the month of June and the six months 
ending with June, have been, in tons, by the complete 
reports, for the last seven years: 


likely to secure a good patronage, and to keep travel 
which otherwise might be diverted to the limited trains 
of other roads. The Pennsylvania deservedly won 
a wide and high reputation by its limited train, and 
the New York Central, it would seem, would have 
done well to follow its example earlier. With limited 
trains by all three roads now, the traveler is very well 
provided for, and each company can get credit for 
maintaining a first-class service, for which some time, 
it is to be hoped, they will get adequate payment. 








June Earnings. 


We have this week reports for June from 30 more rail- 
roads, 13 of which bave an increase in earnings compared 


with last year, but which in the aggregate have the large | « 


decrease of 81g per cent. A considerable amount of this, 
however, is due to a decrease in the mileage of the Wabash 
which has turned over no less than 770 miles of its 
more unprofitable lines to receivers under the divi- 
sion mortgages, these lines having earned on the aver- 
age only $160 per mile in June last year. If we sub- 
tract their earnings from the total for last year, we shall 
have ds the earnings of the 50 railroads that have reported 
their June earnings down to this time : 

1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c. 
-$15,384,346 $16,026,423 $642,077 4.0 

Among the more important of the roads, or those showing 
the largest changes, we find the Denver & Rio Grande with 
an increase of 28 per cent. from last year, bringing its 
earnings from $298 up to $380 per mile, while in 1880 it 
earned $585, in 1881 $753 and in 1882 $499 per mile. The 
Denver, Rio Grande & Western had an increase of 54 per 
cent., but this made its earnings per mile only $240, The 
Manitoba has a decrease of 31 per cent., and its total June 
earnings for five years have been : 


Earnings... 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
$405,321 $856,417 $763,838 $712,165 $491 558 

Thus the earnings have decreased steadily since 1882, but 
more this year than before, the total decrease since that year 
being 414 per cent. Meantime, the mileage has been in- 
creasing, and the earnings per mile have fallen from $900 in 
1882 to $352 this year. Its decrease is much greater now 
than the Northern Pacific’s. Elsewhere northwest of Chi- 
cago we have gains of 19!¢ per cent. by the Wis- 
consin Central, and of 1114 by the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern. Further south the Fort 
Scott & Gulf has a decrease of 544 per cent.; the 
Alton & Terre Haute Main Line aslight decrease and its 
Belleville Line a gain; the Evansville & Terre Haute an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. from last year’s light earnings ; the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago a decrease of 
7% per cent. from last year, 11 per cent. from 1883 and 
16 per cent. from 1881; the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville 
earned less than in any previous year ; the Wabash showed 
adecrease of 1014 per cent.; the Flint & Pere Marquette 
earned 12 per cent. less than last year and 231¢ per cent. 
less than in 1883; the Cincinnati, Washington & ‘Salttnewe 
had a decrease of 614 per cent. 

In Texas, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has an increase 
of 3 per cent., after several months of decrease, and the Ft, 
Worth & Denver an increase of 4614 per cent., with an in- 
crease of 30 per cent. in mileage. This side of the Missis- 
sippi in the South, all sevenof the roads reporting this week 


ise. icin nies oe Cae nendws base e marae opus Oe eo ee have a decrease, which is large in the case of the Alabama 
DI inion sn ksc0issncccasecheoks abashenenen 223,977 1,197,307 | G 143 r cent.) and the Vicksbur e 
BE cnc ocsariaaes aaeh Slee 242'463 L3se'o87 | GTeat earns COS pr oh) 6 & Meri 
GOB ccc bebcedis Anees s Ba eee 115,805 1,102:680 | dian (19}¢ per cent). 

DE cisaicchsdce <é sevesaveeekesosensestacan 137.573 1,209,078 There remains a trunk line, the Grand Trunk, which has 
WIDE sare Socecinos ccccacacanspioweenns cantare 282,165 1,611,525 é 

ROK. 5 ehcc oe canoe 237,469 1.830'972 | earned in June for three years : 


The shipments in June this year were 16 per cent. 
less than last year, and less also than in 1881 and 1879— 
all years of railroad wars and low rates. though rates 
were probably lower this year than in any of the 
others. For the half-year, the shipments were 14 per 
cent. more than last vear, when they were larger than 
ever before. The Chicago roads certainly have not 
Jacked for traffic this year. 








The Erie follows the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania with a “limited” express from New 
York to Chicago, with cars also to Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, but it does not charge an extra price for tickets 
by this train, which is not, like the limited trains of 
the other roads, a morning train, but an evening 
train, leaving New York at 6 p. m. and reaching 
Chicago (by the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
and the Chicago & Atlantic) at 9 p. m. (Central time), 
being 28 hours on the road, against 26 by the Penn- 
sylvania and 25 by the New York Central limited. 
The Pennsylvania limited train was really more 
noticeable for its comfort than its speed, and for a 
long time made a model for its competitors in other 
respects than speed. The New York Central limited, | § 
which has been running very successfully for about 
six weeks, is now very similar to it and avery great 
improvement on the previous New York Central 
trains. The Erie has always had a good name 
for the comfort of its trains, and it doubtless will 
keep it up on this train, which is made up wholly of 
Pullman cars—one sleeping car with buffet running 
through to Cleveland and one to Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and to Chicago a hotel car, sleeping car, parlor 
car and smoking car. Such atrain and such speed are 





1883. 1884. 1885. 
$1,493,005 $1,263,836 $1,102,281 
The decrease since last year is 12%4 per cent., and since 
1883, 26 per cent. 








The Chicago through shipments eastward of flour, grain 
and provisions for the week ending July 11 last, and for the 
corresponding weeks of previous years, have been, in tons : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
34,589 62,638 22,599 27,456 25,534 33,922 

Thus the shipments of the week this year were a third more 
than last year, and also much more than in 1883 and 1882, 
and greatly exceeded only in 1881. Because the shipments 
are less than they were a few weeks ago, they have been 
called small, but for this season of the year they are actually 
unusually large. 

The tons shipped and the percentage of the whole going 
by each railroad in each of the last six weeks have been : 


Tons. -= 6. June 13. = 20. June 27. ~—_ 4. uty 11. 
See 3,617 843 4,916 4,972 474 
.., 30° 30,488 st 223 21 582 24,892 20'804 
Provisions ... 7,609 8,541 8,242 8,439 8.949 7,584 

BOER 665505 43,083 42,646 43,308 34,917 38,813 33,922 

Per cent. 

C. & Grand T 6.2 14.4 21.4 11.3 9.5 108 
Mich. Cen...... 22.0 21.1 14.4 17.6 210 17.4 
Lake Shore.... 16.3 15.1 10.7 12.3 15.9 2v.0 
ge Plate... 13.6 114 15.7 14.4 11.5 7.6 
ig ae © . 16.8 12.7 16.6 21.0 19.9 16.0 

St. = P.. at 8.5 74 7.7 6.0 7.8 
Balt &0O - 107 9.2 6.3 8.3 9.1 8.6 
Ch. es Semana” 183 7.6 7.5 74 7.1 11.8 
Total.... ..100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 


The shipments last week were smaller than in any previous 
week of this year and 1214 per cent. less than the week before, 
compared with which there wasa decrease of 1514 per cent. in 
provisions and of 16 per cent. in grain, but an increase of 10 
per cent. in flour. In percentages the Lake Shore took the lead, 
which it bas not done before for a long time. The Nickel Plate 
had a much smaller share than usual, and the Chicago & At- 
lantic a much larger one than of late. The three Vanderbilt 





railroads together carried 45 per cent. of the whole, and the 
two Pennsylvania roads 23.8 per cent. 

The Chicago shipments usually reach their lowest point 
about this time, but sometimes there is not much improve- 
ment until near the end of August. A large winter wheat 
crop harvested early sometimes swells the shipments materi- 
ally by the beginning of August, but there is nothing to hope 
for from that this year. A heavier corn movement is possi- 
ble at any time, but the probabilities are that the shipments, 
lake and rail together, will be moderate until fall. The ad- 
vance to the 20 cent rate last Monday will tend to reduce the 
share going by rail. 








Though we do not see much effect from the last large crop 
of corn in the receipts of that grain at the various markets, it 
is felt very sensibly in the number of hogs packed in the 
summer season.” This for the four months from March 1 
to July 1 has been 2,371,334 this year, against 1,940,963 
last year, an increase of 430, 30,371 1, or 22 per cent. 








The Erie Canal continues to take the larger part of the 
grain brought by lake, in spite of the extremely low rail 
rates. The shipments of grain from Buffalo by rail and 
canal from May 9 to July 4 were 2,819,821 bushels by rail- 
road and 8,938,600 by canal. The railroads, however, car- 
ried 440,240 barrels of flour, against 101 by canal. But in 
equivalent bushels this gives only 4,800,901 bushels by rail, 
against 8,939,054 by canal—nearly twice as much by canal, 
in spite of the unprecedented low rail rates. 








The petroleum movement no longer has the interest for the 
railroads that it once had, as they handle comparatively little 
of the crude, which now goes to the refineries and to the sea- 
board chiefly by pipe lines. For this reason we have not re- 
cently paid much attention to the exports, which formerly 
we reported monthly. Butit may be of interest to note 
that for the first half of the year the exports were larger than 
ever before, though nearly the same as in 1882, and that the 
increase over last year is from 227 to 26814 millions of gal- 
lons, or 18 per cent. The increase has been chiefly at Phila- 
delphia, which exported twice as much as last year or the 
year before, while New York’s gain over last year was but 
83) percent. Still, 71 per cent. of the total exports went 
from New York this year, against 81 per cent. last year, 83 
per cent. in 1883 and 79 per cent. in 1882. Philadelphia 
made 2514 per cent. of the total exports, against 15 per cent. 
last year, 1314 in 1883 and 17 per cent. in 1882. This leaves 
very little for Baltimore and Boston in any of these years. 








An improvement in the method of keeping train-register 
books consists simply in giving opposite pages for east-bound 
and west-bound trains, and a separate pair of pages to each 
day, instead of allowing the trains to be registered irregu- 
larly, one after another, just as they come in, irrespective of 
direction and often of date as well. 

The effect is that, instead of the record being a hetero- 
geneous mess, a man seeking information as to either an east- 
bound or a west-bound train, finds it at once on the proper 
page, unincumbered by other matter which does not concern 
him ; and also that the record of the same train comes very 
nearly at the same place on each successive day, so that it 
can be followed up if desired from day to day with the 
greatest ease. 

This plan, of course, uses up the book a little faster, but if 
the book be approximately well proportioned to the traffic as 
respects number of lines on a page, the waste will not be great, 
and a single book will in any event be likely to last quite as 
long asis desirable, under the hard service to which it is ex- 


The idea is so simple that it may well have occurred to 
many independently, but so far as we know it is only in use 
on the Allegheny Valley road, where it was introduced by 
Mr. C. B. Price, Superintendent of the River Division. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Beech Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern,—Extended from 
New Millport, Pa., to Gazzam, 5 miles. 

Cleveland, Youngstown d& Pittsburgh.—Extended from 
Minerva, O., south to Bergholz, 20 miles. 

Raleigh & Gaston.—A branch is completed from Frank- 
linton, N, C., east to Louisburg, 9 miles. 

Savannah Valley.—Track laid trom McCormack, 8. C., 
northwest 4 miles. 

This is a total of 38 mileson 4 roads, making 1,157 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 14 years past 
has been : 


1885 57 | 1878 

1684... 1877 

1883. . 1876 

1882 1875 

1881 187 

1880 Mi sckbbitestsodge taeens 





This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being included. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, © 


‘* Time-table Constructor and Speed Calculator” is the 
title given by Mr. Wm. Fleming, of No. 346 Broadway, 
New York City, to a thin oblong manual, convenient to carry 
in the pocket, which he has just issued to supply the want ex- 
isting where railroad officers and others wish to know the 
speed of trains, but do not want to take the time to figure it 
out. The book is simply a table, made on the same plan as 
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‘‘ ready-reckoners” and similar devices used by paymasters 
and others, in which the rate of speed at which a train is run- 
ning can be instantly found when the distance ran and time 
used are known; and conversely, the distance and rate of 
speed being known, the time required can at once be found. 
The latter feature is claimed to be valuable in making up 
time-tables, but local circumstances and previous experience» 
especially the latter, have so important a bearing in the ar- 
rangement of schedules that we think the sub-title ‘‘for facili- 
tating the compiling, revising and checking of train-schedules” 
a more accurate descriptive title than ‘‘Time-table Con- 
structor.” The table only shows distances under 100 miles, 
and assumes that nobody makes time-tables for anything 
faster than a milea minute. Many years ago the author 
compiled a similar table for use in England, in which the 
tables were extended for speeds of 70 miles an hour. Though 
there are roads in this country which run trains faster than 
this, the author evidently thinks that there are not enough 
of them to make much of a market for his work. 





Free Niagara is avery handsomely illustrated book, in 
tended as a memorial of the opening of the State Park at 
Niagara Falls, on July 15. A very readable historical and 
descriptive sketch is accompanied by a number of fine draw- 
ings and marginal sketches. It is issued by Matthews, 
Northrup & Co., of Buffalo, the printers of many of the 
railroad summer excursion books. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Catalogue of Presses, Dies, etc., issued by the Ferracute 
Machine Co., of Bridgeton, N. J., contains a long list, very 
fully illustrated and with much descriptive matter, of the 
presses, dies and other tools for working sheet metal which 
that company manufactures in great variety. The use of 
sheet metal for various purposes is so extended that the 
manufacture of special tools for working it has grown to 
very considerable dimensions, and the great variety of these 
tools is hardly realized by one not in the business, until he 
looks through a catalogue like this, issued by a leading manu- 
facturing concern. 





Catalogue of Saxby & Farmer Interlocking Apparatus : 
Union Switch and Signal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Interlocking must certainly be becoming a large interest, 
or else the apparatus is very liable to get out of order, when 
a catalogue of this kind is issued for what was, a few years 
ago, such an insignificant interest in this country. In the 
ordinary trade sense of the term, a list of wares for sale 
issued with the view of inducing or facilitating purchase, it 
is not a catalogue at all, being simply a manual for the con- 
venience of those who have already purchased. No descrip- 
tions of the workings or merits of the apparatus is given, nor 
any letters certifying to its remarkable virtues, but simply 
cuts and numbered lists of each of the various parts of inter- 
locking apparatus for facilitating definite reference when 
ordering parts for repair or other similar occasion; a copy 
being intended to be placed in the hands of each man having’ 
to do with its working or maintenance. 

For this very reason the book is of interest to those know- 
ing something about the general principle of interlocking and 
wishing to know more about it, and the latter part of the 
book, which treats of signals, has a somewhat more general 
interest. In the main, however, it is only valuable to or in- 
tended for those having interlocking signals already in use, 
which it is satisfactory to know is a large and rapidly in- 
creasing class, 





Railroad Policy in France.—ll. 


{From “ Railroad Transportation, its History and its Laws," by 
Arthue T. Hauley: a volume to be published about the end of 
1885, by Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York | 


The movement in 1877 in favor of state ownership was 
probably due to patriotism more than to any other one 
cause. Some desired the government to have more civil 
power, others desired it to have more military power. They 
had seen the advantage accruing to Germany in the war of 
1870 from its control over railroad administration. Bis- 
marck was now engaged in. still further extending govern- 
ment ownership in Prussia. Why should not France do the 
same, now that such an opportunity offered ¢ These rea- 
sons, vigorously urged, met with all but unanimous ap- 
proval. The railroads of the southwest were taken under di- 
rect state management. 

This was but the beginning. France had fallen behind her 
neighbors in railroad building. She had but thirteen thou- 
sand miles of railroad, while Germany, with not many mil- 
lion more inhabitants, had eighteen thousand miles. Ten 
thousand miles more were needed. The companies were un- 
willing to buildthem, With perhaps two exceptions, they 
had reached a condition like that which existed in 1859. If 
the companies would not build them, said the ministers, then 
the state must do so, De Freycinet, the premier, was a san- 
guine man, who never did things by halves. He boldly pro- 
claimed the need of a loan of six hundred million dollars; 
and then, without waiting to know whether he could get it, 
he proceeded to lay down the detailed plan of the work. By 
a decree of July, 1879, the lines were determined upon, on 
the very grandest scale, without detailed estimates of cost. 

It was easy to draw the plans; it was not so easy to secure 
the money. Even the French Chambers felt serious doubts 
concerning the project of public expenditure on a scale like 
this, A little was built each year, with special credits voted 
for the purpose; but the lines were disconnected. The ques- 
tion which should be built first was determined by the politi- 
cal claims of rival localities, rather than on any broad busi- 
ness principles, Scattered as they were throughout the 
country, there was nothing to do except to lease them for 





short terms to one or another of the six great companies, ac- 
cording to the district in which they happened to be situated. 
Nor was the state much more successful in the management 
of its roads in the southwest, which it had taken up.in their 
distress. Instead of becoming a power in the railroad world 
by the mapagement of these lines, it was brought into a posi- 
tion of weakness. They were not well situated, and did not 
reach Paris at all. Attempts were made to secure a Paris 
connection for the state by the purchase of the Orléans sys- 
tem; but they were futile. 

Meantime financial affairs were taking a turn which was 
likely to puta stop to all magnificent schemes of railroad 
construction or purchase. The power of the French govern- 
ment to raise money, whether by taxing or by borrowing, 
fora long time seemed unlimited, but the limit began to 
make itself felt as early as 1881. The mighty maker of 
projects and spender of money—De Freycinet—had been 
forced to resign in the autumn of 1880. After his departure, 
and under the more strained financial conditions, France no 
longer had the power to carry out his projects. At the same 
time they could not detinitely resolve to abandon them. The 
counter-propositions of Léon Say, an able financier, were re- 
jected. Committee after committee was appointed to consider 
these questions; but with no result whatever until the death 
of Gambetta, at the beginning of 1883. 

In some respects Gambetta was to France what Bismarck 
was to Prussia. He had not the same political power; but 
he had the same kind of moral influence. This was more evi- 
dent after his death than it had been during his lifetime. 
Though not the nominal! leader, he wasthe real mainstay of 
the movement in favor of state railroads ; when he died the 
movement lost its strength. The very men like Raynal, who 
under Gambetta’s influence had been strong supporters of 
state management, now found themselves more ready to 
yield to financial necessity and leave the railroad system to 
be developed by private companies. <A series of agreements 
to this effect was negotiated in 1883. They were resolutely 
but unsuccessfully opposed by the more faithful adherents of 
state management. By the beginning of 1884, the whole 
scheme was definitely settled; apparently fixing the railroad 
policy of France for some time to come. 

The leading bases of settlement are as follows: 

1, The state confines its system to a rather small district in 
the southwest. The isolated lines which it owns in other 
parts of the country it gives up to the companies in whose 
district they are situated, making their monopoly all the more 
complete. By way of compensation it receives a few outly- 
ing lines of other companies which might compete with the 
state in its own southwestern district. It abandons all idea 
of a Parisian line of its own, merely stipulating for a perma- 
nent connection over the lines of the Western Railroad. In 
giving up the idea of reaching Paris, it gives up all prospect 
of becoming a controlling power in the French railroad world. 

2. The additional lines needed are to be constructed by the 
companies in whose districts they belong. The state will pay 
for them all ; not at once (except, of course, in its own dis- 
trict), but by annual installments of about thirteen million 
dollars each, for seventy-four years; at the end of which 
time the companies’ charters expire, as arranged in 1859. 
and the whole reverts to the state. What the companies 
actually doin this matter is to advance the capital, mak, 
what they can out of the roads, and receive their pay in install- 
ments; so calculated that at the time when the charters ex- 
pire they will have recovered their original advances with 
interest. 

The length of line now in operation, and of new line to be 
constructed under the conventions of 1882, is as follows: 


Miles now in operation. To be constructed, Total. 
Mediterranean .... .. .... 4,500 1,500 6,090 
| ere YC 1,500 4,600 
POD cicdensccee sees « Me 1,000 3,500 
cdch as dese, Conans 2.200 800 3,000 
EYE. 60s cccsevevencees 1,500 1,100 2,600 
FROPCMOTR © ccc cc: ccctsee BOUO 300 2.300 
State snes 1,300 700 2,000 

NN aor naib. wate ken seas 17,100 6,900 24,000 


3. The distinction of old and new network is given up. 
The state guarantees each company a minimum dividend 
equal to that which it has paid in recent years. If the 
amount available for dividends increases beyond a certain 
fixed percentage, two-thirds of the exeess goes to the state. 
This last provision is not new in France ; but previous con- 
ventions have only allowed the state one-half of such excess. 
The limits are placed so high as to be almost: inoperative. A 
glance at them will show what profitable investments French 
railroad stocks have been : 


Guaranteed Point beyond 
mivimum, which state 
per cent. shares excess. 

is. de a Nre cannes ~~. ae 22. 
INE aig bons ceccecssaubsbsegas 1L 15 
MPN «2. coves ses 11.1 14.4 
Ns disc atcackeie +0ansusieene ceed 10 12 
ac hs knewieinkes te éeenambe aaa ME 10 
CIES a: <veew ace casein. tavaukcnkean ne 7.1 10 


It is not easy to pass judgment on the effects of the French 
system. One thing the figures just given show plainly 
enough—that it gives high profits to the railroads.* In so far 
as this result is reached by preventing waste of capital, it is 
good. Insofaras it is reached by not building new lines 
to develop new business, it is bad. In France both these 
effects are so mixed that it is impossible to separate them. 

Up to a certain point, extension of railroad enterprise, 
whether in the way of construction, facilities or general 
policy, is good for the railroads and the community both. 
For along distance beyond this point, it on the whole con 
tinues to benefit the community, but on the whole does not 
increase railroad profits, tending rather to diminish them. 
Finally, we reach a point beyond which any additional 


* Or at any rate to their stockholders. By tar the greater part 
of the capital, invested was furnished by bondholders, at a com- 
paratively low rate of interest. 





construction does the community little good and some 
harm, while to many of the railroads it means absolute 
ruin. 

The system of free competition in the United States tends 
to keep railroad enterprise near the last point. The system of 
non-competition in France tends to keepit from advancing 
much beyond the first point. And as the abuse of insolvent 
competition in the United States occasionally carries us 
beyond the last point, so the abuse of monopoly privileges in 
France occasionally prevents railroads from reaching the 
first point. In spite of all that can be done in the way of 
state control, the recognition of monopoly rights puts the 
railroads at an unfair advantage in dealing with the public. 
They can refuse to do what does not suit their own conven" 
ience, and persist in their refusal until the public makes 
favorable terms with them. Such settlements cannot be 
made once for all. New conditions arise requiring new 
measures. What was good in 1860 was inadequate in 1880. 
What is good in 1885 will probably be quite inadequate in 
1900. Each new settlement give: the railroads opportunity 
for new advantages. In 1842 it was a subsidy; in 1852, an 
extension of charter privileges; in 1859, a guarantee on 
bonds; in 1883, a guarantee of dividends. The French 
monopolist has at least as much inducement to underdo the 
matter of railroad enterprise as the American speculator has 
to overdo it. 

Considering the strong position of the French railroad 
monopolies, the wonder is that the French government is 
able to exercise such efficient control as it does. In certamn 
respects this control is really admirable. No other country 
has in its civil service such a body of trained engineers and 
inspectors. But even at best there is a certain lack of elas- 
ticity in all these matters. Individual needs are sacrificed to 
general rules, individual enterprise to general schemes. It is 
an interesting fact that a railroad which is owned and man- 
aged by the state, in its general policy is much more like our 
own railroads than is a road which is owned by a private 
company, but strictly controlled by state regulations. In 
the latter case, the state has no direct interest in making 
exceptions to its own rules. In the former case, it has. The 
rules which a state will make for itself are therefore less 
rigid than those which it will make for other people. This 
difference is strikinzly seen in comparing the development of 
railroads in Belgium or Germany, where the state actually 
owned the leading roads, with that in France, where it 
merely controlled them. The former was much more un- 
trammeled. 

Concerning railroad charges in France, there has been less 
discussion than in some other countries. The general ques- 
tions of railroad legislation have been treated from the 
financial or political standpoint rather than from the industrial 
one. There can be little doubt that the general effect of the 
system has been to prevent reduction in rates. If we take 
figures recently published by Charles Baum (see Railroad 
Gazette, March 6, 1885), a friendly critic, we find that the 
average charges per ton-mile or passenger-mile have remained 
virtually unchanged for many years. In the freight rate there 
was actually a slight increase from 1872 to 1881. The rates 
in the latter year were 1.55 cents per passenger mile and 1.63 
cents per ton-mile. These rates are on the whole much higher 
than those of Belgium, probably somewhat higher than those 
of Germany, and somewhat lower than those of Austria. 
Compared with the United States, they are, of course, much 
lower for passengers, and much higher for freight. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that in a country 
with such natural resources and such industrial development 
as France, the railroads might have done much better than 
this. But it will not do to draw our conclusions too strongly; 
least of all when they involve a comparison between different 
nations. The failure to lower average rates is probably due 
largely to the failure to develop long-distance traffic, as other 
nations have developed it. Now, this lack of long-distance 
traffic is doubtless, in a large measure, a result of the railroad 
policy; but in another sense, it is an independent fact by it- 
self, and the cause of the railroad policy instead of its result. 
Of all nations on the highest industrial plane, France probably 
depends least upon her long-distance traffic. By a series of 
causes, chiefly natural, her industry has been so diversified 
that she can, to a large extent, live within herself. In some 
respects she pays dearly for the privilege; in other respects 
she has a great advantage. The slowness in certain matters 
of railroad development is but one manifestation of this gen- 
eral character of French industry. We have, perhaps, done 
quite as badly in going to the opposite extreme. We have 
done wonders in the way of reducing rates, but the through 
freight has had the lion’s share of this benefit. Even when 
the local shipper gets an actual reduction, he may be rela- 
tively worse off than before. What the competition for 
through freight is doing for. our railroad interests we know 
only too well. The average rates per ton-mile are anything 
but an infallible sign concerning a railroad’s wisdom or a 
state’s prosperity. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Civil Service Reform 

Management, 

A correspondent of an East Indian paper, writing from 
Australia, March 15, says: 

‘‘About 12 months back the Victorian Government placed 
its large railway system under the control of a board of 
practical experts and removed the railways from political 
administration. This scheme answered well, ‘and ;in fact 
not only has the general public been great gainers, but the 
railway service has improved in every direction. Many com- 
plained. of the expense the change would incur, and indeed the 
salary of the Board of Commissioners and their offices brought 
an annual increased charge of £5,000; but the Commissioners 
gained over £8,000 in their system of letting the advertising 
and refreshments of the stations,and by rearranging the 
system of demurrage, practically gained 50 per cent. on the 
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rolling stock. There were material gains in the working 
expenses of the railways too, and a pecuniary advantage to 
the tax-paying public. But large as these were, the traveling 
public obtained still greater benefits, Although the refresh= 
ment contractors had to pay largely enhanced rents, yet they 
were compelled to give the public ter facilities, and an 
improved system of good service facilitated the regularity of 
the passenger trains, On some lines freight charges were 
lowered. Such sterling utility needed no special advertise- 
ment, and a cry was soon raised to remove the Victorian 
civil service from political control, and place it also under 
the authority of a Board of Commissioners. The change has 
been recently effected, and to judge by the civil com- 
missioners’ reports and action, the Victorian civil service has 
had a thorough overhaul. 

Scalper Sca'ped. 


Hoffenstein had fom his clerk, Herman Rosenfield, per- 
mission to visit friends in the cotintry and remain several 
weeks. He, however, took occasion to say: ‘‘ Herman, as 
you goes avay in de morning, I dinks it vould be better if you 
buys your railroad dickit mit a scalper, und get it dot much 
cheaper, you know. Go around to Ike Goldstein’s shop und 
dell him you vos my clerk, und he ‘sells you von uf dose 
scalped dickits dwice so much cheaper den he vould any von 
else.” Herman assented to the proposition, and left the store 
to visit Goldstein’s ticket office. He retu in about half 
an hour and there was a look of great distress on his face. 
Hoffenstein saw at a glance that there was something wrong 
and said: ‘‘ Vot’s de matter, Herman? Did you get de 
dickit mit de scalper ¢ 

‘* Yes, Misder Hoffenstein, I goes to Goldstein's shop und 
dells him shust vere I vants to go, und he says dat he haf de 
right ticket, vat he vill sell me for $8, und says dat de same 
ticket at de railroad office vill cost more as $15, He den dakes 
adicket vat haf a man’s name on it by de name uf Vilcox 
Gordon, und he makes me bractice writing dat name of Vil- 
cox Gordon undil he says I haf it down fine, und den he says 
dot I must go mit de railroad office und sign de ticket der by 
de same name und haf it stamped, und to dell de railroad man 
dat I comes all de vay from Cincinnati on de dicket if he 
looks at me in a subicious vay. I buys de ticket, une den I 


goes to de railroad office und signs it, und den 
asks de man to stamp it. De railroad man _ dakes 
de ticket und looks at it, und den he looks at 


me und smiles und says: * Vas your name Vilcox Gordon ? 
I dells him dot vos my name, nnd he says: ‘ Vat you 
gif me, anvhow. Do you dink I vas a jaybird ? Last veek 
you sells mea bair uf susbenders on Poydras street, und how 
de demnation can a man vat vas shust somuch Dutch as a 
kraut barrel haf de name of Vileox Gordon? Dot makes me 
mad, und I says dot vas my name, und dot if hs don’t stamp 
de ticket I makes de railroad pay damages, und he tells me 
to go out, und if I don’t go out dat he vill kick me ofer mit 
holes. I goes out because de doctor says I haf de headache 
if I get excited, und I goes to Goldstein und dells him dot 
dey don’t vill dake de dicket, und I vants my money. He 
don’t vill gif de money, und I dinksI vill come und dell you 
shust how de whole ding vas.” 

Hoffenstein listened very carefully, and, after mopping his 
brow, said in angry tone: ‘‘ Vell, my gracious, I don’t dink, 
Herman, dat you haf de sense uf a tadpole, you know ; und, 
no matter how I talks, you learns noding. Vat makes you 
buy a ticket und dry to make beople dink dot you was Vilcox 
Gordon, ven efery dime you moofs your feed dey vispers 
Abraham? Vy don’t you buy a dicket vot vos used by a 
man by de name of Lugenheim, or Loeb, or Levi? but you 
don’t, you know, und you gets someting vot vos a dead gif 
avay. Your uncle, Michel Rosenfield, Herman, vos a man 
vot vous drunk so much dat venefer he get sober by aksident 
de boys in Vicksburg dakes a cannon und fires a salute, but 
he always haf dwice so much sense as you.” And with this 
scathing remark, which made Herman very , Hoffen- 
stein stalked to the front of the store and looked out to see if 
Max Leonburg across the street was selling anything. For- 
tunately for Herman, Leonburg had no conbeantn.— Now Or- 
leans Times-Demccrat. 

Can't be Too Carefal. 

The General Superintendent of a Michigan railroad was on 
the train the other day when the conductor stopped it to put 
a man off because he had no money to pay his fare. When 
the train started on again, the Superintendent anxiously 
inquired : 

*‘ Are you sure he wasn’t a member of the Legislature ?” 

** Morally sure.” 

‘** And that he didn’t belong to the press ¢” 

‘**T don’t think he did.” 

‘** And that he wasn’t a workingman’s advocate ?” 

‘* He didn’t look like one.” 

** Well, be very careful. The only people we can afford to 
offend in these ticklish times are local passengers, who have 
got to ride on this road or take the highway.”— Wall Street 
svews, 

Stealing the Pay Car. 


An Atlanta (Ga.) dispatch of July 14 says that on the pre- 
vious morning the pay car of the Richmond & Danville road 
was brought into the city and side-tracked with the supply 
car, just beyond the car shed. Some time between 12 cee 
and daylight an engine was coupled to the cars and they 
were pulled four miles out of the city, where an attempt was 
made to rob the pay car. The engine was No. 26 of the 
Georgia Railroad, and was stolen from the yards on the 
cemetery track near the coal chutes. A reporter vis 
Mr. A. Groser, the Paymaster, and from him obtained 
the following account of the affair: ‘I returned 
to bed about 11 o'clock, with no one in the car 
besides myself and my colored porter, Patrick Ward. 
About 2 o’clock I awoke and found that my car was travel- 
ing at a great rate of speed, probably about 40 miles an hour. 
I felt alarmed, sprang from my bed, and ran into the porter’s 
room in my night clothes and told him to strike a light. I 
then hurriedly dressed, step out on the front of my car, 
and climbed up on the top of the -upply car and looked to- 
ward the engine, but could see no one. I noticed that the 
engine’s face was turned toward me and that the headlight 
was not lit. I ran to the back end of the car and put on the 
hand brake. Once more I climbed up on the top of the sup- 
ply car and asked ‘ Where are you going? The answer 
came back: * Going to Bell Junction.’ 

* What are you going there for ? Lasked. Another voice 
cried out: * Ain’t you going to pay off to-morrow? I then 
asked: ‘What's the row, boys # ‘You will know soon enough,’ 
was the answer. ‘ Youare the man we want.’ Just then 
four shots were fired at me, one striking just between my 
feet, passing through the supply car. I thought it wise to 
take the best precautions, however, and I gave my pistol to 
the porter, telling him to stand at the rear le and 
shoot the first person that attempted to touch the 
brake. By this time the train d stopped near 
Jobnson’s station, and I ste get off the rear platform of 
the pay car and ran about 1 yards down the road toa 
cabin. The inmates, who were n refused to render 
aid, so I went to the house of Mr. Swan, and he and his 
sons and three or four other neighbors started with me back 
to the station. Before reaching there we heard the cars 
moving toward Atlanta, and we started in that direction. 
After walking about one mile we heard a terrible crash near 

Clifton Station. Just before reaching the station we heard 





men talking, but at the station not a soul was to be seen. 
The cars stood a piece up the road, considerably wrecked, 
and the engine had jumped the track. I had $25,000 in the 
safe, and it was the purpose of the rascals to force me to 
open the safe by threatening my life.” 

‘*How about your porter; did he come out all right /” 

‘* He can tell his own story. We found him lying on the 
track about 100 yards from the cars, with his head cut.” 

it was learned that six men were concerned in the attempted 
robbery. One of them, James Nolan, has been arrested. 
Armed men are in pursuit of the fugitives. They are be- 
lieved to be discharged employé¢s of the Air Line road. 


The Robert A. Packer Hospital. 


The Robert A. Packer Hospital at Sayre, Pa., was formally 
opened and dedicated to public use July 13, a number of 
offieers of the Lehigh Valley road and other invited guests 
being present. It will be remembered that Mr. Robert A. 
Packer, a sonof Ju Asa Packer, and at the time of his 
death President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., left his 
residence at Sayre to be used as a hospital for employés of 
the company. He also left a sum sufficient to endow the 
hospital with ample funds for its successful conduct. The 
house, Which was a very large one and surrounded with 
beautiful grounds, has received the necessary alterations to 

epare it for hospital use, and everything is now in readiness 

or patients. 


An Inventor with Confidence in Human Nature. 

‘‘In the hard, matter-of-fact railroad world,” said Presi- 
dent Chauncey M. Depew, of the New York Central, yester- 
day, ‘‘we have but few good things happening, but occa- 
sionally something turns up which breaks the monotony of 
business. We have dozens of things presented to us for the 
saving of money, and not long agoa man came from the 
West with a new lubricator, the use of which, he declared, 
would save the Central at least $50,000 annually. His state- 
ments were laid before me, and I in turn referred him to the 
First Vice-President. This official turned him over to the 
Superintendent, who in turn handed the matter over to the 
Superintendert of Motive Power, and this official in his turn 
referred the matter to the Master Mechanic. When the 
thing had got thus far the lubricating material was exam- 
ined, and in turn referred back to the Superintendent of 
Motive Power, Superintendent and First Vice-President, 
finally reaching me. 

‘‘ Here the matter rested for a few days, during which the 
inventor was vainly trying to get access to me as President. 
When he finally succeeded he cautiously confided to me that 
his long stay in the city had used up his funds and compelled 
him to run in debt to his boarding-house keeper. He then 
told me that if I would advance him the $18 cash necessary 
to settle with his landlady and return home. he would in te 
strictest confidence impart to me as security the secret of the 
manufacture of his compound. Don’t you think that to give 
away such a valuable thing for $18 shows that the great pub- 
lic ye large have confidence in the new President of the Cen- 
tral ?” 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The New York Central & Hudson River Co. this week put 
o- new engines on the local service between New York and 
arr 
and 





wn. They were built at the West Albany, Syracuse 
uffalo shops, one at each. 


The Car Shops. 


The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., in Dayton, O., 
is building several new sleeping cars. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., in Wilmington, Del. , has several 
orders for passenger cars on hand. 


Iron and Steel. 


It is reported that the Vulcan Iron Works in Carondelet, 
Mo., will be shortly started up by the parties who have 
leased the works. 

The Cincinnati & Covington Pipe Co. has taken a contract 
for 8,000 tons cast-iron pipe for the Penn Fuel Co. in Pitts- 
burgh, to be used for conveying natural gas. The pipe is to 
be of 8, 10, 16, 24 and 36 in. diameter. 

Mr. J. P. Witherow, of Pittsburgh, will soon begin the 
erection of a Clapp-Griffith steel plant of two converters in 
the Pottstown Rolling Mill at Pottstown, Pa. The new plant 
will be completed about October next, and the mill will make 
structural steel of all kinds—steel beams, channels, angles 
and bridge steel. 

The Ohio Falls Iron Works in New Albany, Ind., have 
done a fair business this year and are still busy, although 
work has been taken at very low prices. 

La Grange Furnace at La Grange, Tenn., has gone out of 
blast forrepairs. Of the 8 coke furnaces in Tennessee, 5 are 
now in blast. 

The new hydraulic forging plant of Wm. Hasinworth will 
soon be in practical operation at the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Co.’s works. Many successful experimental tests have been 
made, and as soon as the furnaces are completed, the plant 
will be ready for work.—Fittsburgh American Manufact- 
urer. 

Rising Fawn Furnace, in Dade County, Ga., has just gone 
into blast, after a stoppage for several months. 

Latrobe and Keystone furnaces, near Wellston, O., have 
been sold to Eastern capitalists. The sale included 10,000 
acres 6f land, most of it coal and ore land. 

Hamilton Furnace at Hanging Rock, O., is completed, but 
has not yet been put into blast. 

Franklin Furnace in Sussex County, N. J., is having ex- 
tensive repairs, and is to go into blast as soon as they are 
finished. 

Secaucus Furnace at Secaucus, N. J., has again gone into 
blast. 

Moorhead & Co., of the Soho Rolling Mill, have just com- 
pleted what is said to be the largest heating furnace in the 
world, and said to be capable of holding 50 tons of iron.— 
Pittsburgh American Manufacturer. 

A new company has been organized to rebuild and operate 
Katahdin Furnace in Maine, and work will be begun at 
once. 

The Cambria Iron Co., in Johnstown, Pa., is “~ 
der for 25,000 tons of steel rails for the St. Paul, Mi 
lis & Manitoba road. 

On Thursday last ~~ Treat, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, issued an order approving the lease of the Vulcan 
Works, and instructed the Receiver to turn_over the works 
to the Ohio syndicate. The lessees are : A. Wilcox, of Cleve- 
land, O.; H. O. Bonnell, Henry Wick, T. A. Wells, 8. E. 
Cochran and Richard Brown, of Y wn, O., and H. 
Nipper,of Terre Haute, Ind. These parties lease the works for 
six years at an annual rental of $50,000. To the making of the 
lease and its terms the St. Louis Ore & Steel Co., the trustees 
in the Vulcan Iron Works mortgage, the trustees in the first 
mortgage of the Ore & Steel Co.'s pro . and most of the 
holders of the Vulcan Iron Works’ consented. The 
lessees have the right to assign their lease to a corporation to 
be formed by the lessees under the Missouri law, with a fully 
paid-up capital of $125,000. Possession is to be given on 
Aug. 1, and 45 days are allowed for repairing, during which 
time no rent will be required. By an agreement with the 
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Bessemer Steel Co., Limited, the lessees are to be allowed the 
use of the Bessemer process, and they will go into the com- 
oo. with the same privileges and duties as those which the 
t. Louis Ore & Steel Co. had.—St. Lowis Age of Steel. 
Manufacturing and Business. 
Philip S. Justice & Co., of London, England, agents of the 
Ajax Metal Co., of Philadelphia, have closed contracts 
amounting to 200 tons of the Ajax metal, to be used in Eng- 
land for journal bearings. 

The Penn Frog & Switch Co., a new organization, has 
yurchased property adjoining the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
R Baltimore tracks in Chester, Pa., and will soon begin the 
erection of buildings. The company will manufacture a new 
style of switch, under patents nted Mr. Johnson, now 
Superintendent of the Wharton Works in Philadelphia, and 
also controls other valuable patents on railroad supp 

James Rees & Sons, in Pittsburgh, have contracted to build 
a stern-wheel steamboat, 82 ft. long and 18 ft. beam, with 
engines 8 by 30-in. cylinders, for the west coast of Florida. 
— are also building a stern-wheel boat 110 ft. long, to go 
to Honduras. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, in Hartford, Conn., has recently fur- 
nished his woven-wire car seats for cars of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Co., and is now filling orders 
for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. and other lines. 

The Allentown Rolling Mills, at Allentown, Pa., have es- 
tablished a new department of their business and have en- 
tered upon the manufacture of railroad signals, switches and 
interlocking apparatus. Mr. Frederick 8. Guerber, formerly 
Chief Engineer of Union Switch & Signal Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has assumed charge of the new department as Engineer and 
Manager, and will have his office at Allentown. r. Guer- 
ber bas had much experience as a signal engineer. This new 
departure of the Allentown Mills is in evidence of the con- 
tinued extension of the signal business, especially of the 
wider demand for interlocking apparatus at junctions and in 


yards. 
The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—Somewhat more inquiry is reported, and 
several orders of from 2,000 to 5, tons are on the market. 
Quotations continue at $27@#27.50 per ton at mill for small 
orders, but it seems to be the general opinion that at least 50 
cents a ton less would be accepted for large orders from good 
parties. Light rails are not much in demand just at present 
and are quoted at 329@$31 per ton. 

Rail Fastenings.—Quotations continue nominal at 1.90 
cents per lb. for spikes in Pittsburgh, 2.40@2.75 for track- 
bolts and 1.60@1.70 for splice-bars. These prices, how- 
ever, are considerably shaded for the few orders that are 
placed. 

Old Rails.—There is a little more activity in the market . 
for old iron rails, and sales have been made from $17@$17.50 
per ton at tidewater. Old steel rails are quoted at $16@$17 
per _ in Pittsburgh, with light supply and still lighter de- 
man 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 
The Jron Age says : ‘‘ Our regular quarterly report of the con- 
dition of the blast furnaces of the United States, given on 
another page, in a condensed form, makes the following 
showing as to the condition of the furnaces July 1, 1885 : 
——--In rey -— Out of blast.—— 


eekly eekly 

Fuel. No. capacity No. capacity. 
Charcoal............ Ao 7,692 180 17,156 
Authracite..... .... RI 20.444 141 33,135 
Bituminous. ....... 92 43,943 131 49,840 
BREE. bon sccxivonkss 223 72.079 452 100,131 


**Condensing the statements of furnaces in blast and 
capacity, we have the following table of furnaces in blast 
and capacity of same on the first of each quarter in 1885 : 








—Charcoal.-— —-Anthracite.— —Bituminous.— 
Weekly eekly Weekly 

1885 No. onpaaty- No. capacity. No. cily. 
Jan. 1... 68 871 86 21,564 82 812 
April 1... 48 7481 &2 21.704 90 45,655 
July 1.... 50 7,692 81 20,444 92 43,945 
Avrge .. 55 7,848 83 21,237 88 44,137 


‘+ This table indicates, first, that there has been quite a re- 
duction in the number of charcoal furnaces in blast as well as 
in their weekly capacity since Jan. 1; second, that there has 
been a slight reduction in the number and capacity of anthra- 
cite furnaces; third, that there has been quite an increase in 
the number and capacity of bituminous furnaces. 

** Assuming the averages of the weekly capacities at the 
beginning of each of the quarters as the actual make for each 
week of the first six months, the production will be as follows 
for the first six months of 1885: 





ci cciexepdsabakd ther vets sade neue adehamhalhss eee 204,048 
ci cade cab dsenndd. banda eeeuens Je ababesss ches 952,162 
I naan aSon thes ove maensxah? we [hueeenes bhese 1,095,562 

Deis is adariican Gab sterbdsbiitd atevccebissdsbedeses 1,851,772 


‘* This is to be understood as an estimate only. 
‘** The following table gives the number of furnaces in and 
out of blast on July 1 for the last eight years: 
FURNACES IN AND OUT OF BLAST JULY 1, )878-85. 


—Charcoal.-- —Anthracite.— —Bituminous,— 
In Out of In ut of in Out of 

Date. blast. blest. blast. blast. blast. blast 
_ Seer 64 2U2 85 130 &9 128 
ads! on 81 176 101 125 25 107 
1880. . 131 136 167 68 115 ste) 
Beasnd cece 147 125 146 90 144 77 
DREsetenss 151 126 164 72 119 us 
ER 111 139 124 107 108 116 
1884.. 80 167 101 130 98 127 
Se Sascce= 50 180 81 141 92 131 


‘This quarterly statement differs from the reports pub- 
lished the first of each month in being much fuller, the char- 
coal furnaces as well as the anthracite and bituminous, being 
included. This statement is practically complete. Of the 
charcoal furnaces four are missing, but these are of little 
moment, being located m Minnesota, Utah, Texas and Oregon 
—one in each. There is no report from the Colorado coke 
furnace. With these few exceptions, all furnaces are reported 
upon.” 

Something New in Locomotive Pilots. 

Mr. F. B. Hoesl, a young man of this city, has just had 
patented a locomotive pilot which has many good points to 
commend it to rai men. The idea songit is to lessen the 
shocks of collisions with obstructions and to remove them 
easily. The invention marks a new departure in pilots, usin 
instead of iron or wooden bars strong steel springs by whic’ 
the obstructions will be thrown a sufficient distance from the 
track through their own weight. 

In the plans the pilot frame is shown to be made of plates 
of angle iron guarded by these springs. The nose of the pilot 
is e of hard rubber. The frame is made heavier than 
usual and also larger, so that it presents a more acute angle 
to obstacles on the track, and so obstructions when struck 
will be lifted and easily thrown aside without excessive cross 
or transverse strain on the springs, which are stretched 
length-wise, by the shock of collision. When the pilot strikes 
a comparatively light object—a sheep, for instance—the 
springs will flex or bend more or less to cushion the blow, and 
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will bear the whole strain, but in striking heavier objects 
like cattle, the springs may bend inward as they stretch until 
reinforced by the pilot frame, which then receives the shock 
and protects the springs, The patentee will endeavor to have 
his device practically tested before long.— Buffalo Express. 


A Large Steam Hammer. 


Work on the building and foundations for the mammoth 
bammer ordered by the Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co. 
from Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The hammer will weigh, with appur- 
tenances, over 200 tons. To receive it, a building 120 by 
80 ft, has been erected. Two large boilers, with 6 ft. shell 
24 ft. long, each containing five 12-in. flues, with an aggre- 
wate capacity of 500 H, P., are in the building. To support 
the hammer-block, an excavation 20 ft. deep was made, and 
piles were driven close together to a further depth of 35 ft. 
On the top transverse timbers of solid oak, 24 ft. square, 
have been placed alternating layers 8 ft. high. The anvil 
weighs 18 tons; the ram or hammer-head 13 tons. The 
cylinder is 36 in, in diameter by 8 ft. stroke and takes steam 
both ways. Two steam cranes, each of 100 tons capacity, 
‘serve the hammer with material. Each crane is operated by 
a 75 H. P. double engine. When all is finished, it is claimed 
by the preprietors that to execute an order for the largest 
shaft required by any ocean steamer would not tax the 
hammer to its utmost. The claim is also made that the ham- 
mer is the largest in America.—Cleveland Iron Trade Re- 


mew, 
Technical Schools. 


Girard College is pushing on its work of technical training. 
A foundry and blacksmith shop will soon be added to the 
splendidly equi _ machine and carpenter shop provided 
for the boys. ese shops ought to be very useful, and will 
be if the course of instruction is made entirely practical. 
There is a tendency in many mechanical schools to drift away 
from shop practice into book studies, whereas the true scheme 
would be to make book studies incidental to work at the 
bench, This is the natural course pursued, without the aid of 
schools, by all the skilled and distinguished mechanics of the 
day. It can, and doubtless will be, pursued hereafter by 
other workmen; but mechanical schools can help them by di- 
recting or guiding their studies and laying a good founda- 
tion —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Premiums for Length of Service, 
The Scranton Steel Co., in Scranton, Pa., recently issued the 
following notice to its employés : 

‘‘In order to encourage continuous faithful work, the 
Scranton Steel Co., until further notice, will make monthly 
presents as follows: To the employés who have worked for 
he company continuously, who have not at any time, nor in 
‘any way left the company’s service, who have not been dis- 
charged nor suspended for cause, and who have neither struck 
nor quit by their own voluntary act, the following per- 
centages will hereafter be added to the amount of their 
monthly due bills. 

‘* When aman shall have worked for the company con- 
tinuously, as above, for the period of one year, a bonus of 1 
per cent. will be added to the amount of his due bill; one and 
a half years, 114 per cent.; two years, 2 per cent.; two and 
a half years, 2!4 per cent.; and so on, one-half of 1 per cent. 
for each additional six months of continuous work, up to 
five years, after which the percentage of bonus will not be 
increased. 

** In all cases where a man leaves the company’s employ- 
ment and afterward comes back, he will forfeit all claim to 
any percentage he may previously have had, and his per- 
centage will be reckoned from the date he again begins to 
work for the company. 

‘* No bonus will be paid till a man has been continuously in 
the com $ service one year. 

‘* As the late strike seems to have been largely due to a 
pepemn reer yey J of the company’s intentions, no man _ will 
be considered to have then struck or quit who, although he 
may have taken his time, nevertheless resumed work as late 
as Thursday, June 4. 

‘The works are assumed to have commenced operations in 
May, 1883, and percentages will date from that time, to 
such men as are entitled to the same, under the above condi- 
tions. Payments will begin in July on June due bills. 

‘* All men who consider that they are entitled to a monthly 
bonus as above, will prove their claims to their respective 
foremen, on or before the 10th of the month. 

‘* Bonuses will not be paid to men whodo not apply to have 
their names put on the bonus list, nor until they a so apply. 

‘* These percentages are not to be regarded as wages, but as 
a present from the company, and the company reserves the 
He ante discontinue this custom should it not work to its sat 
isfaction. 


** This custom does not apply to foremen ‘nor salaried offi- 
cers,” 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 
Atlanta & West Point, annual meeting, in Atlanta, Ga., 
July 25. 
enn annual meeting at the office in Rutland, Vt., July 
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St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, annual meeting, at 
the office in St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 20. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, special meeting in Terre 
Haute, Ind., Aug. 16. 

Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 
P ae @& West Point, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 

uly 18. 

,, a> STE & Port Allegheny, 3 per cent., semi-annual. 

Illinois Central, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable Se pt. 1, 
to stockholders of record on Aug. 11. 

Little Schuylkill (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 31¢ 
per cent., semi-annual, payable July 11. 

Minehill & Schuylkill Haven (leased to Philadelphia & 
Reading). 314 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 15. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 3 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Aug. 1, to stockholders of record on July 13. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Toronto, Ont., on Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

The National Association ef General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its next half-yearly meeting in New York, 
at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, Sept. 15. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen will hold its an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, on Monday, Sept. 21. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Texas Trunk road was sold in Dallas, Tex., July 7, to 
satisfy judgments for $154,000, and was bought in for $119,- 








325, by J. E. Schneider, J. E. Henderson and others, who 
held the judgments. The purchasers are the parties who 
built the extension of the road from Kaufman, Tex., to Kemp, 
the present terminus. It is said that they will organize a new 
company, and will push the extension of the road into the 
timber district. It isnow completed from Dallas, Tex., to 
Kemp, 50 miles. This has been a very unfortunate road, the 

resent being the fourth time at which it has been sold at 
Judicial sale. 

The Green Cove Springs & Melrose road was to be sold this 
week under an order of the Florida Circuit Court. At latest 
reports the road was completed from Green Cove Springs, 
Fla., to Sharon, 10 miles. The sale included also about 8,000 
acres of land, which have been deeded to the company. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association 
The June sheet of this Association shows _ wees of bene- 
fits as follows: Main Stem, Transportation Department, 137; 
Machinery Department, 166: Road Department, 98; Balti- 
more & Philadelphia, 1; Pittsburgh Division, 78; Trans-Ohio 
divisions, 184; physicians’ bills, 129; total, 793. 

The largest eeoge was of $1,500 to the widow of F. L 
Pickerell, aed ere were three of $1,000 each to the bene- 
ficiaries of M. Kotschenrider, C. 8. Drennan and Michael 
Crayhon. All four of these deceased persons were brakemen, 
and all were accidentally killed. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. J. F. Goddard, 
Traffic Manager, has been appointed Assistant General 
Manager in place of George B. Harris, resigned. Mr. God- 
dard will continue in charge of the Traffic Department. 


Augusta, Elberton & Chicago.—Mr. W. J. Pollard has 
been elected President of this company, in place of J. P. 
Veredery, resigned. 


Brooklyn & Long Island Cable Co,—This company has 
elected Austin Corbin, President; N. H. Frost, Secretary; 
Charles Bruff, Treasurer. 


Camden, Gloucester & Mt. Ephraim.—This company, 
which is controlled by the Philadelphia & Reading, has elected 
James P. Michellon, President; Howard Hancock, Secretary ; 
John Welch, Treasurer, 


Carolina Central.—Mr. John H. Sharp is now Treasurer 
of this company, in place of Mr. James Anderson, who re- 
mains with the company as Cashier. 


Chesapeake & Nashville-—Mr. W. H. Spradlin has been 
appointed Chief Engineer, and will have his office at Galla- 
tin, Tenn., for the present. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. W. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Machinery, issues the following order under date of July 7: 
‘*Mr. Wm. Hill is hereby appointed Division Master Me- 
chanic at Slater, Mo. is orders will be respected and 
obeyed.” 


Cleveland, Youngstown & Pittsburgh.—Mr. D. T. Lumley 
is General Superintendent of this road, with office in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 


Golden Belt & Gulf.—The directors of this new company 
are: W. H. Marriatt, N. W. Nutting, David Burke, John 
Greene, S. W. Sackett and C. W. Davis. The headquarters 
are to be at Wichita, Kansas. 


Hannibal & St. Joxeph.—Mr. W. P. Townsend has been 
appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent, with office at 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—Mr. Edward McNeil 
has been appointed Superintendent of this road, in place of 
J. F. Jones, resigned. 


Houston, East & West Texas.—Mr. M. G. Howe has 
been appointed Receiver of thisroad, on application of the 
stockholders, 


Jacksonville & Atlantic.—Mr. Blair Burwell is Chief 
Engineer of this road, with office at Jacksonville, Florida. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—Mr. W. P. 
Townsend has been appointed Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, with office at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Lehigh & Hudson.—At a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors, held June 23, Mr. John Sayer was elected treasurer of 
this company, vice Daniel B. Halstead, resigned. 


Marshall & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Marshall, Tex., June 25, the following directors were chosen: 
Edward G. Tich, W. W. Heartsell, E. J. Fry, W. P. Hud- 
gins, L.W. Lloyd, T. A. Elgin, A. C. Alexander. The direct- 
ors elected officers as follows: President, E. G. Zeile; Vice- 
President, W. W. Heartsell; Treasurer, E. J. Fry; Secre- 
tary, W. P. Hudgins; Superintendent, L. W. Lloyd. 


Mexican Central.—Mr. Edward W. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed General Manager in place of Mr. Daniel B. Robinson, 
resigned. Mr. Jackson received his railroad training in Eng- 
land and has been for 21 years past connected with the Mex- 
ican Central Railway, from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and for 
several years past has been General Manager of that road. 
He is thoroughly familiar with Mexico and the traffic and 
business of the road of which he has taken charge. 


Mobile & Girard.—At the annual meeting in Girard, Ala., 
July 1, the following directors were chosen: John Peabody, N. 
S. Curtis, N. P. Banks, Columbus, Ga. ; C. H. Franklin, Union 
Springs, Ala. ; J. D. Murphree, C. 8S. Lee, Troy, Ala. The 
board elected W. G. Raoul, President; W. L. Clark, Superin- 
tendent; J. M. Frazer, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Mobile & Ohio.—Mr. S. Hopkins has been appointed Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent, with office at Cairo, Ill. He was 
recently General ‘Northern Agent of the company. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The following notice 
from Vice-President S. M. Felton, Jr., is dated New York, 
July 10: 

‘**On and after July 15, and until further notice, the head- 
quarters of Mr. Geo. H. Vaillant, Freight Traffic Manager, 
will be at New York. The business of the Chicago office will 
be placed under the charge of Mr. G. G Cochran, General 
Freight Agent New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, 
who will represent the Freight Traffic Manager in the terri- 
tory west of Buffalo and Salamanca.” 

The following general order, also from the Vice-President, 
is dated July 10: 

‘On and after July 15, the local freight business of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western and the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio railroads will, under the direction of the 
General Freight Agents, be — in the immediate charge 
of the assistant general freight agents, aided by the follow- 
ing division freight agents : 

‘**The New York, Lake Erie & Western will be in charge 
of J. M. ~ ge gh Assistant General Freight Agent at New 
York, with the following districts: First District—J. M. 
Drill, Division Freight Agent, Jersey City, including the 
Eastern Division, Delaware Division, Northern Railroad of 
New Jersey and New York & Greenwood Lake Railroad. 
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Second District—W. C. Buck, Division Freight Agent, El- 
mira, N. Y., including Susquehanna Division, Tioga Rail- 
road and Carbondsle Branch. ‘Third District—J. Duel, 
Division Freight Agent, Buffalo, including Western Division, 
Buffalo & Southwestern, Niagara Falls, Lockport and Brad- 
ford branches, and New York, Lake Erie & Western Coal 
and Railroad Co, Fourth District—J. M. Horton, Roches- 
ter, including Buffalo & Rochester divisions. ; 

‘The New York, Pentisylvania & Ohio will be in chargé 
of H. C. Hastings, Assistant General a Agent af 
Cleveland, with the following districts: Fifth District, H. H: 
Skidmore, Division Freight Agent, Corrv, Pa.; incltiding 
Eastern Division and Franklin Branch. Sixth District, J. L: 
Henderson, Division Freight Agent, Youngstown, O.; in- 
cluding Mahoning Division and branchés Seventh District; 
John Hardy, Division Freight Agent, Dayton, O.; including 
the Western Division. 

‘Tt will be the duty of each division freight agent to — 
constantly on the road, within his district, conferring wit 
agents and shippers and developing the local freight business 
in every way possible; at all times keeping the Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent fully advised as to the situation, and con- 
ferring with him before deviating from the established rates. 

‘‘ The division freight agents will be expected to make every 
effort to encourage the location on this line of new enter- 
prises, and to this end they will confer and co-operate with 
the division superintendents. 

‘‘ Freight agents will be governed by the instructions of the 
division freight agents within their districts, excepting at 
the New York and Buffalo, on the N. Y., L. E. & W., and 
Cleveland and Newburg on the N. Y., P. & O., where the 
agents will report direct to the general officers of the respec- 
tive roads in regard to their business.” 

Mr. John Strachan has been appointed Canadian Agent of 
this company, with office at Toronto, Ont., vice Mr. E. L. 
Slaughter, retired. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. O. M. Shepard 
has been appointed Assistant to the President. Mr. Wm. A. 
Waterbury succeeds Mr. Shepard as Superintendent of the 
Shore Line and the Air Line divisions. The Connecticut 
Valley Division will be hereafter under charge of Superin- 
tendent Davidson, of the Hartford Division. 


North Carolina.—At the annual meeting at;Greensboro, N. 
C., July 9, the old board of directors was re-elected without 
change. 


Omaha, Abilene: & Wichita.—The directors of this new 
a are: D. A. Valentine, J. E. Bonebrake, J. M. Fish- 
er, G. N. Hurd, J. R. Burton, R. M. Crane, S. T. Howe, E. 
P. Pollock, G. H. Blockwelder, C. C. Furley, M. W. Levy, 
W. N. Neiderlander, John V. Moffitt. The headquarters of 
this company are to be at Wichita, Kansas. 


Orleans, Paoli & Jasper.—The office of this new company 
is at Orleans, Orange County, Ind.; the directors are John 
B. Carson, C. O. Godfrey, W. H. McDoel, E. C. Rice, E. M. 
Rice, B. F. Westfall, W. R. Woodard. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. Joseph T. Richards has been appointed 
Assistant Chief Engineer of this road. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—The officers are: U. Lott, 
President; W. H. Maverick, Vice-President; Daniel Sullivan, 
Secretary and Treasurer; J. B. Elwood, Assistant Secretary; 
George W. Polk, Chief Engineer. Office in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association.—At the 
annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., July 8, the following 
officers were re-elected for the ensuing year : President, Hon. 
Joseph E. Brown; General Commissioner, Virgil Powers; 
Secretary, Charles A. Sindall; Auditor, Milo S. Freeman; 
General Claim Agent, Thomas E. Walker; General Agent in 
New York, E. T. Hughes; Arbitrators, John Screven, Thomas 
H. Carter and E. K. Sibley. 


South Pacific Coast.—President A. E. Davis has issued 
the following, dated San Francisco, June 24: ‘‘ Captain R. M. 
Garratt having retired from the position of General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of this company, W. T. Fitzgerald is 
hereby appointed to succeed him as General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, with C. J. Steeples as Assistant. All communi- 
cations in relation to freight business will be addressed to 
C. J. Steeples.” 


Toledo & Ohio Central.—The officers of this company, 
successor to the Ohio Central, are as follows: C. J. Canda, 
New York, President; C. W. Opdyke, New York, Secretary 
and Treasurer; J. E. Martin, Toledo, Vice-President and 
General Manager; W. H. Andrews, Toledo, Auditor and As- 
sistant Treasurer; A. W. Scott, Toledo, Counsel; Hudson 
Fitch, Toledo, General Freight and Ticket Agent; T. M, 
Peeler, Ohio, Superintendent. 


Union Pacific.—The President has appointed Mr. L. B, 
Harrison, of Cincinnati, a government director in this com- 
pany, in place of E. F. Noyes, who declined the appointment 
recently offered him. Mr. Harrison is President of the first 
National Bank of Cincinnati, and is also a director of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Co. 





PERSONAL. 
—Mr. Daniel B. Halstead has resigned his position as Treas- 
urer of the Lehigh & Hudson River Railroad Company. 


—Mr. George B. Harris has resigned his position as Assist- 
ant General Manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
road. 


—Capt. R. M. Garratt has resigned his position as General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the South Pacific Coast 
road. 


—Mr. James T. Verdery has resigned his position as Pres- 
ident of the Augusta, Elberton & Chicago Railroad Co., on 
account of pressure of other business, 


—Mr. Frederick S. Guerber, formerly Chief Engineer of 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., has accepted a position as 
Engineer and Manager of the signal department of the Allen- 
town Rolling Mills. 


—It is now reported that Mr. W. J. Arkell, of Albany, 
N. Y., has been offered the position of Receiver of the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo road, in place of Judge Horace 
Russell, who wishes to retire from that office. 


—Mr. Franklin A. Snow has resigned his position as Chief 
of Technical Bureau for the contractors—the Anglo-Hol- 
landaise Society—of the Culebra Section, Panama Canal, to 
accept the office of Chief Engineer of the American Con- 
tracting & Dredging Co. His residence is at Cristobal, Colon. 


—Mr. Eli Culverhouse, General Manager of the Kansas & 
Gulf Short Line, recently tendered his resignation of that po- 
sition, to take effect July 1. At the request of the directors, 
however, Mr. Culverhouse has agreed to remain in charge of 
the road until its completion, which will probably be about 
Oct. 1 next. 


—Mr. Oliver N. Sisson died July 9 at his residence in Ten- 
afly, N. J., from the effects of a sunstroke. Mr. Sisson was 
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for a number of years a railroad contractor, and was at one 
time extensively in that business, but retired some 10 years 
ago to his farm at Tenafly. In connection with his brother 
he built the Northern Central Railroad, of New Jersey; he 
was for a number of years its Treasurer, and continued a 
director up to the time of his death. 


—Ex-Governor John B. Page, the former President of the 
Rutland Co., whose recent victory in the protracted trial of 
the suit brought against him by the present management is 
fresh in the public mind, has issued to the stockholders a 
pamphlet of 178 pages, which contains his own statement of 
defense, the arguments of his counsel. the judge’s charge, the 
verdict and many papers relating to the case, all of which he 
gives as a reply to a report issued in 1884 by a committee of 
the directors. He says in a preface: ‘‘As you can readily 
understand, in addition to the serious injury suffered and 
great expense incurred by me, arising from the charges made, 
which were the foundation of this protracted trial, I have a 
strong feeling of personal wrong sustained in consequence 
thereof. My defense is now laid Fe you. Lest my action 
should be misunderstood, I add that I am rot a candidate for 
election as a director, and could not now accept that position 
if it were offered.” 


—Col. Ezra Miller, well known asthe inventor of the Miller 
coupler and buffer, died July 9 at his residence at Mahwah, 
N. J., aged 73 years. Colonel Miller was born in Pleasant 
Valley, N. J., and was educated as a civil engineer. Fora 
number of years he résided in New York, practicing his pro- 
fession, and there attained his title as Colonel, having com- 
manded the old Second Regiment of militia about 1845. In 
1848 Colonel Miller removed to Wisconsin, where he resided 
a number of years and was connected with the State Sur- 
vey, and afterward with a number of railroad surveys. In 
1853, while employed in railroad construction, he became in- 
terested in the car-coupler question, and after some years 
of study and experiment, devised the Miller platform, coup- 
ler and buffer, which has come into such universal use on 
passenger equipment. His coupler made its way very 
rapidly after its first introduction, and he derived a large 
income from it. Some years ago he retired from active work 
as an engineer, and went to live on a large farm which he 
had purchased near Mahwah, where he took great interest in 
raising stock. Of late years he also interested himself in 
politics, and was several times a candidate for the congres- 
sional nomination for his district, and at the time of his 
death held a seat in the New Jersey State Senate from Ber- 
gen County. 


—Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert, well-known in connection with 
the elevated rapid transit system in New York, died at his 
residence in that city, July 10, aged 55 years. Dr. Gilbert 
was born in Guilford, N. Y., and received a good education. 
After serving an apprenticeship with a manufacturing firm 
in Scranton, he studied aie in New York city, and 
afterward returned to Scranton, where he built up a large 
practice as a — He served as a regimental surgeon 
in the army during the war, and after its close gave up the 
practice of medicine and was for several years connected 
with the Central Railroad of New Jersey as assistant to the 
late Superintendent Josiah O. Stearns. Dr. Gilbert, while 
with the Central Railroad, became deeply interested in the 
question of rapid transit in New York city, which was then 
exciting general attention. He devised several plans, the 
first being a pneumatic tube system, and finally designed the 
elevated railroad system which was generally known by his 
name. Under his direction the Sixth avenue line of the 
Metropolitan Elevated Co. was designed and partly built, and 
it was, in fact, for some years known by his name as the 
Gilbert Elevated road. When the Metropolitan Co. was 
organized Dr. Gilbert was the principal stockholder, but in 
subsequent financial operations his stock passed out of his 

yssession. At one time he brought a suit against 
1is associates, claiming to have been defrauded by their 
management. For some years past he had been a confirmed 
invalid, being at the same time separated from his family, 
and lived entirely alone. Dr, Gilbert was a man of ccn- 
siderable mechanical skill and of immense energy and _ per- 
severance, and the adoption of the elevated system in New 
York was largely due to his perseverance and persuasive 
powers. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending July 4 are reported as 
follows : 





1885. 1884. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite ............+. 420.233 110,693 I. 309.540 2790 
Eastern bituminous..... 143,136 151.854 D. 8,718 5.6 
ON xis bel kewalesaguan 54,245 46,073 LL 8,172 17.7 


The week was one of stoppage last year, and of light pro- 
duction this year, including the usual holiday shortage. 

St Louis coal receipts for the six months to June 30 this 
year were 869,378 tons; last year, 937,307; decrease, 67,929 
tons, or 7.2 per cent. Coke receipts were 21,702 tons this 
year, against 47,522 last year; decrease, 25,820 tons, or 
54.4 per cent. 

The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the six months to June 30 was : 





1885. 1884. Increase P.c 

Coal..............-.0---- «-556,689 421,820 164.869 31.9 
Ds accwsiasda PP . 59,468 28,131 31.337 111.8 
em errr: 616,157 449,951 166,206 36.9 


The increase was in gas, steam and block coals. 
The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending July 11 was: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 1884. 

Line of 10ad.......... 150,537 50,965 201,502 184,544 
From other lines .... 54,854 249 55,103 63,009 
ea ll 51,214 256,605 247,553 
Year to July 11.... . 5,586,844 1,332,372 6,919,216 6,887,355 


Increase for the week, 9,052 tons, or 3.7 per cent.; 
increase for the year, 31,861 tons, or 0.4 per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending sg | 11 
were 55,342 tons. Total to July 11 this year, 1,370,142 ; 
last year, 1,401,725 ; decrease, 31,583 tons, or 2.2 per cent. 

Joint Executive Committee Mecting. 

The meeting of the Joint Executive Committee (Passenger 
Department) in New York, July 15, was attended by repre- 
rr eng of about 20 roads. = pie ee of the 
Shicago local committee reported the pooling proposition 
which had been prepared for the consideration of the Chicago 
roads, but which has yet to be adopted. The day was devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of methods for establishing 
new pools. he differential rate principle was one of the 
subjects considered, some of tne ons holding to the old idea, 
and others urging that deficiencies in percentages be made 
up by the lines which carried an excess over their allotment. 
— of discussion was whether the business should 
be pooled under an eastern and western organization, or 
under one central organization. Most of the western roads 
favored the latter plan, and it was generally agreed to be 
advisable, in any event, to keep the whole accounting depart- 
ment at the Commissioner’s “office. The meeting adjourned 
subject to the call of the Chairman. 





Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows : 

Siz months to June 30: 

1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec P.c. 
Ala. Gt. South... $519,612 $527,344 D. $7,732 13 
Bur.,C. R.& No. 1,413,918 1,278,743 TI. 135,175 10.5 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

eee 1,147,108 1,089 609 I. 57,499 5.3 
Cin.,N.O.&T.P. 1,207,677 1,216,186 D. 8,509 0.7 
Cin., W. & Balt.. 843,566 847,893 D. 4,327 0.5 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 226,519 226,902 D. 383 02 
Denver & R.G... 2,717,562 2,516,560 I. 201,002 8.0 
Denver & R. G. 

Western ....... 429,846 362,449 I. 67,397 18.4 
Ev. & T. Haute.. 343,024 334.552 1. 8,472 2.5 
Flint & Pere M.. 930,705 1,215,441 D. 284.736 234 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 500,967 517. D. 17,023 3.3 
Ft. Worth & Den. 210.840 234,052 D. 23,212 99 
Grand Trunk.... 7,126,558 7,987,388 D. 860. 11.8 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F. 8,905 770,475 D. 181,570 23.6 
Illinois Central— 

lll. lines..... .. 3,007,070 2,873,572 I. 133,498 4.6 

Southern Div... 2,131,368 1,910.007 I. 221,361 11.6 

Iowa lines...... 742,462 800,989 D. 58,527 7.3 
Kansas City, Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... 1,255,094 1,165,337 I. 89,757 7.7 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

eR ae 834,248 537,709 I. 296,559 551 
Mil. & Northern 273,038 254,215 I. 19,823 7.8 
N. O. & Nor’east. 326.9; 198,907 1. 128.049 64.3 
Norfolk & West.. 1,215,722 1,246.502 D. 30,780 25 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 326,420 365,310 D. 38,90 10.6 
St. L., A. & T. H.: 

Main Line..... 549,922 663.213 D. 113,291 17.1 

Belleville Line. 345,308 378,280 D. 32,972 8.7 
St. L., Ft. Seott & “i 

Wichita... .... 288,086 233.337 I. 54.749 23.5 
St. P.,M. & Man. 3,121,028 3,684,951 D. 593,923 15.3 
Vicks & Mer.... 198,118 225,984 D. 27,866 12.3 
Vicks., Shreve & 

| ee 153,318 59,145 I. 94.173 190.0 
Wab., St. LL & P. 6,897,980 7,448,858 D. 550,878 7.4 
Wisconsin Cent... 713,873 708.358 I 5515 =(08 

Five months to May 31: 

Bur.,C R. & No. $1,183,467 $1,072,325 I. $111,142 10.3 

Net earnings... 320,80 309,058 I. 11.751 38 
Ches. & Ohio.... 1,316,893 1,453.943 D. 137.050 9.2 

Net earnings... 307,997 387,969 D. 79.972 20.6 
Ches., 0. & S. W. £88,264 516,698 I. 71.566 13.4 

Net earnifige... 150,341 67,869 I. 82,472 121.4 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

+ RAPA FSI 970,348 897,169 I. 73,179 8.2 

Net earnings... 365,526 357.992 I. oe 2.1 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 141,959 132,264 L 9,695 7.3 

Net eersions. <. 30.144 33,161 D. 3.017 9.1 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 263.247 264905 D. 1,658 0.6 

Net earnings... 66,505 7.891 1, 8,614 14.8 
Kentucky Cent... 321,243 308,493 I. 12,650 4.1 

Net earnings... 71,212 77,637 =D. 6,425 8.2 

Four months to April 30: 

So. Pac.. G0. Din. GROBEBTE cee esee = to tw none 
So. Pavific, Ariz. re)! Cksoeees: ~  ‘seboaer 
So. Pacific, N. M. BOB tO (te wede =i tw wee 

Month of April: 
ea. Pee. ee. BURR is cweses — tedivinciee 

Net earnings... CE) 8 eekehee. . taped sei 
So Pac.. So. Div. a  <csekeue | 2eedeuae 

Net earnings... ar ee 
So. Pacific, Ariz. Ae er eee 

Net earnings... CARE = =— +E Saw asesy: =~ cesened 
So. Pacific. N. M. a = §8=§>seeekees” sake tina 

Net earnings... ae Skate veges VW Jeaenses 

Month of May: 

Bur., C. R. & No. $239,385 $221.573 I. $17,812 8.0 

Net earnings... 64,2 57,457 I. 6,842 12.0 
Ches. & Ohio.... 247,112 287,497 D. 40,385 141 

Net earnings... 47,109 73.136 D. 26,027 35.7 
Ches.,0.& 8 W. 112,788 105,709 I. 7.079 6.7 

Net earnings. .. 24,537 14,357 I. 10,180 72.0 
Cin.. Ind., St. L. ¥ 

. err 192.175 205.195 D. 5,020 6.4 

Net earnings... 58.480 79899 D. 21,419 268 
Des M. & Ft. 27,791 24,916 1. 2,875 11.5 

Net earnings. .. 4.987 4.913 L. 76 1.5 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 49.929 57,646 D. 7.717 = 13.3 

Net earnings... 12,071 19,572 D. 7,501 38.3 
Kentucky Cent.. 66,941 68,753 D, 1,812 2.6 

Net earnings... 13,137 18,324 D. 4,18 23.0 

Month of June: = 
Ala. Gt. South... $68,013 $79,749 D. $11,736 14.7 
kur., C. R. & No. 230,451 206.418 I. 24,033 11.6 
Cin..Ind., st. & “ 

CS SAR 177,460 192,438 D. 14.97 7.8 
Cin., N. O. & T.P. 206,386 212.051 D. 5,665 2.7 
Cin., W. & Balt.. 115,697 123.604 D. 7,907 64 
Cleve., Ak. & C.. 42,562 44,382 D. 1.820 41 
Denver & R. ~ 501,748 391,781 I. 109,967 28.1 
Denver & R. G. 

Western ....... 88.100 57,320 I. 30.780 54.0 
tv. & T. Haute . 1,152 52,544 I. 8,608 16.2 
Flint & Pere M.. 157.721 79.¢ v. 21,622 12.1 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 72.353 73,190 D. 837 1.0 
Ft. Worth & D.. 57,231 39, I. 18,163 46.6 
Grand Trunk .... 1,102,281 1,263,836 D. 161,555 12.8 
Gulf, Col. & S. F. 129,579 125,504 I. 4,075 3.2 
Illinois Ceutre!— 

Til. lines.. .. .. 527,949 474,058 I. 5?,801 11.4 

Southern Div.. 244.247 253.001 D. 8,754 3.4 

Iowa lines.. ‘we 130,505 130,640 D. 1 0.1 
Kansas City. Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... 192,370 203,298 D. 10,928 5.3 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

a 109,823 I. 755 (0.7 
Lake Erie & W.. 78,581 75,715 = I. 2,366 3.8 
Mil & Northern. 47,255 45,558 I. 1.637 2.7 
N. O. & Nor’east. 35,361 37,228 D. 1,867 5.0 
Norfolk & West.. 170,459 183,869 D. 13,410 7.3 
Ohio Ceotral.... 42,264 98.463 D. 56.199 57.1 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 46,715 51,881 D. 5,166 10.0 
St. L., A. & T. H.: 

Main Line. .. 80,604 81,725 D. 1,121 1.4 

Bellev.lie Line. 47,340 44,801 I. 2,539 5.6 
St. L., Ft. Scott a 

& Wichita...... 60,006 40,422 I. 19,584 48.5 
St. P.. M. & Man 491,558 712.165 D. 220.607 31.0 
Vicks. & Mer.... 25,294 31,571 D. 6,277 19.6 
Vicks , Shreve. & EC Ss 

i eee 20,504 9,109 I. 11,395 125.2 
Wab., St. L. & P. 941,356 1,174,322 D. 282,966 199 
Wis. Central. .. 124,217 103,678 I. 20,539 19.5 

First week in July : onal 
Bur.,C & No. $52,252 $45,500 I. $6,752 14.4 
Canadian Pacific. 176.000 117,000 I. 59.000 50.4 
Chicago & Alton. 139,511 153,056 D. 13,545 8.9 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 28.85 31,142 D. 2,291 7.4 
Chi , Mil. & St. P. 423,000 416,053 1. 6,917 1.7 
Chi. & Nor’west. 425,700 500 I. 25,2 6.3 
Chi., St. P., Min. 

& Omaha ..... 103,500 94,300 I. 9,200 9.8 
Chi. & W. =. 27,344 28.740 D. 1,396 48 
Cin., Ind., St. L. 

2) | eee 38.379 44,503 D. 6.124 13.8 
Det., Lan. & No. 20,55 21,996 D. 1,457 6.6 
Illinois Central. . 168,147 171,580 D. 3,433 2.0 

Iowa lines .... 32,499 28,448 1. 4.051 14.2 
Long Island..... 105.913 111,855 D. 5,942 5.3 
Louisv. & Nashv. 234,985 230,150 I. 4.335 21 
Mil. & Northern. 9.686 9,347 1. 329 3.6 
Roch. & Pitts. 26.339 24,826 IL. 1.513 6.1 
St. L. & San Fran. 60,200 73,300 D. 13,100 179 

Weekly earnings are usuall estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 


applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 





Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending July 10 is reported as 
follows, in bales : 





Interior markets: 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
= se staan, jae Ce 2,542 1,482 I 1,060 71.9 
Shipments ... 7447 TA I. 383 O54 
Steck, July 11 ............ 28,711 31,941 D. 3,230 10,1 

Seaports : 
Réceipts.... .... 2,862 6454 D. 3,592 55.4 
ties 35 apinionas 27,049 40,747 D. 13,698 33.4 
Stock, July 11 .. ..... .. 257,180 282,540 D, 25,360 9.0 


The total shipments from plantations for the crop year 
(from Sept. 1) to July 10 are estimated at 5,597,605 bales, 
against 5,643,264 last year, 6,923,961 in 1882-83, and 
5,323,080 in 1881-82. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 
The following circular letter from the office of General Com- 
missioner Virgil Powers is dated Atlanta, Ga., July 11: 

The Rate Committee at its late session in this city, acting 
under directions from the Executive Committee, ordered that 
on and after July 15, 1885, the rates of Circular Letter No. 
29, Series 1884-85, be restored between all points, with a few 
minor changes necessary at this time. 

‘* This is therefore to give you notice of the withdrawal of 
Circular Letter No. 32, Series 1884-85, and the restoration of 
the figures from both eastern and western cities named in 
Circular Letter No. 29, Series 1884-85, taking effect Wednes- 
day, July 15, 1885. This will leave in force Circular Letter 
No. 35, Series 1883-84, and Circular Letters Nos. 29, 38, 42 
and 44, Series 1884-85, 

‘The figures in Circular Letter No. 36, Series 1884-85, are 
also withdrawn, taking effect July 15, 1885, and the rates 
from all points named therein will be advanced the following 
amounts over the figures as printed, viz : 


Cogs Class Class Com Class Class 
‘ 5 6 
26 21 17 17 15 9 
to all points except Chattanooga ; and to Chattanooga they 
are advanced as follows, viz : 

Class Ciass Class Class Class Clas 
1 2 3 5 6 
33 28 24 22 18 9 

making the same rates from interior points to Chattanooga 

and Atlanta. 


‘**The changes in Circular Letter No. 29 will be in the rates 
from Richmond, Savannah, Charleston and all other South- 
ern coast points. A pew circular will be issued in a few days 
giving all changes in detail. A new circular will also 
issued taking the place of Circular Letter No, 36, Series 
1884-85. In the meantime, the rates named in Circular Let- 
ters Nos. 29, 38, 42 and 44, Series 1884-85, and Circular 
Letter No. 35, Series 1883-84, are continued in force on and 
after July 15, 1885, until issue of new circular; and the 
figures as printed in Circular Letter No. 36, Series 1884-85, 
from interior eastern points, with the addition of the points 
named above.” 

A dispatch from Atlanta, July 13, says : ‘‘ The suspension 
of the rebilling privilege by the Southern Railway & Steam- 
ship Association continues to agitate the merchants of Atlanta. 
The Chamber of Commerce at a meeting to-day appointed a 
committee with power to designate one or two lines to whom 
Atlanta freight should be given in the event the poo! refuses 
to restore the rebilling privilege. It isan open secret, how- 
ever, that the line to 3 wae the business will be given is the 
East Tennessee. 


Southern Passenger Rates. 

A St. Louis despatch says that the East Tennessee Co., claim- 
ing to have the shortest line East, has asserted its right to 
make the passenger rates from New Orleans and has com- 
menced selling tickets from tkat city to Washington a 
$27.50, Baltimore at $27.70 and Philadelphia at $31.50, the 
cut being about $3.50 in each case. The ticket offices of the 
other companies continue to sell at the old rates. As the 

st Tennessee has its principal connection at New Orleans 
over the Louisville & Nashville, this action may lead to 
serious trouble between the two companies. 


Pittsburgh Freight Rates. 
A meeting of representatives of the different lines interested 
was held in Pittsburgh, July 11, at which it was resolved to 
maintain the regular rates from that city to Eastern points, 
which have been considerably cut for some weeks past. 


Boston Traffic Notes. 


During June the New York & New England Railroad trans- 
ferred freight cars across the Hudson River, at Newburg, 
by steamer, as follows: Westward, 414 loaded cars and 
1,237 empty ones, total 1,651; eastward, loaded cars 
1,014, loaded coal cars 661, empty cars 39, total 1,714. 


St. Louis Iron Receipts. 

The St. Louis Age of Steel reports that the receipts of iron 
ore at that city for the six months to June 30 were 59,339 
tons, against 117,775 tons last year. The pig-iron receipts 
were 41,657 tons, against 46,778 last year. There was also 
a heavy decrease in the receipts of zinc ore, but a small in- 
crease in those of pig lead, which is an important item in the 
St. Louis mineral traffic. 


Central Passenger Committee. 
The Central Passenger Committee met in New York, July 
14, at the Commissioner’s office. No business of importance 
was transacted, a few complaints against agents having been 
received and disposed of, anc some cases of special excursion 
rates acted upon. The question of land exploring rates was 
also discussed. 


Discrimination against Car:. 


A new question has been presented to the Ilivois Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission in a complaint made by the Burton 
Stock Car Co., of Boston. This company represents that it 
owns and is yo mgr | over 100 cars employed in the trans- 
rtation of live stock. These cars are of a pattern approved 
y the'American Humane Association, and are so constructed 
that cattle carried in them have sufficient room for comfort, 
and can be fed and watered while in transit, thus avoiding 
the necessity of unloading them. They are now in use over 
a large cuaber of roads,the companies operating them running 
the cars on the same condition as they use those of other cor- 
porations. The company claims that the cars have proved 
so desirable that shippers are willing to pay a royalty of 
2'¢c. per car mile for their use in preference to ordinary 
cars. The complaint charges, however, that the Chi 
Alton, the Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Northwestern and all 
the lines represented in the Southwestern Railway Associa- 
tion have combined against their use, and have resolved to 
charge the company owning these cars 5c. per mile for each 
car transpo , whether loaded or empty. This, it is 
claimed, is an unjust discrimination against the Burton Stock 
Car Co., besides being a detriment to shippers, and will, if 
persisted in, do great damage to its business. The company 
claims that this charge constitutes unjust discrimination 
under the Illinois law, and requests the Commissioners to 
take the necessary action in the case to prevent futher injury 
to its rights. The complaint will shortly be considered by 
the Commission. 
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RAILROAD LAW. 


A Contractor's Employe has No Remedy Against 
the Company. 

In the case of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Co., appellant, against McTeague, appellee, in th: Texas 
Court of Appeals, appellee recovered judgment for services 
in the construction of appellant’s road. The services involved 
were performed by appelee for M., the contractor, and it is 
well objected that the suit was without a necessary party. 
It isnow well settled that in this character of cases the con- 
tractor isa necessary party. It is only by the virtue of the 
statute that a sub-contractor or laborer has his action at all 
against the railroad company for the enforcement of the 
statutory lien. The statute alone creates the — between 
sub-contractor, his employes and the railroad, and in suits 
against railroads by the parties, the original contractor is a 
necessary party to establish complete privity. Again, the 
judgment being a personal one is invalid, for the laborer has 
no right of action for a mere personal judgment against the 
railroad. Reversed and remanded. 

Contracts with Shippers. 


The case of the International & Great Northern Co. and 
the Missouri Pacific Co., appellants, against Watt, in the 
Texas Court of Appeals, was a suit against appellants to re- 
cover for damages to two horses ship from Memphis to 
Austin. The action was against appellants as common car- 
riers to enforce their common law liability. Answer pleaded 
specially a special contract of affreightment between them 
and appellee at the time and place of shipment. This plea was 
stricken out upon -— and sengonent entered for 
appellee. Held, error. he plea set up the special contract 
and made it a partof their plea. It contained reasonable and 
valid conditions, limiting the common law liability of appel- 
lants as common carriers, and, as that contract was not 
wholly to be performed in the state, these limitations were 
not inhibited by the statute. A valid contract cannot be 
avoided upon the ground that a party to it did not read it 
and did not know its contents. Rovernsd and remanded. 











OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Asheville & Spartanburg.—This company has exe- 
cuted and recorded a mortgage to secure an issue of $500, 
in new bonds. These bonds, it is stated, have all been placed, 
and the proceeds are to be used in payment for the extension 
of the road from Hendersonville, N. C., to Asheville, 24 
niles, and in the purchase of additional equipment. 


Atlanta & West Point.—At a meeting of the board in 
Atlanta, Ga., last week, reports were presented showing that 
the business for the past year had been fully up to the usual 
standard and that it was in excellent condition. The usual 
semi-annual dividend was declared. 


Augusta & White Plains.—A cousiderable amount of 
subscriptions has been secured along the line for this road, 
which is to run from White Plains, in Greene County, Ga., 
southeast about 30 miles to a connection with the Augusta, 
Gibson & Sandersville road, now under construction. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The new system of interlocking 
signals at Carroll, 3 miles from Camden Station, Baltimore, 
has been completed and was put in use at noon on July 12. 
The system is an extensive one, governing a number of 
switches, which are used by trains running both by Mt. Clare 
Junction and by Camden cut-off. 

The Philadelphia North American of July 13° says: ‘* The 
Baltimore & Ohio Co. is pushing the work on the new road 
entering Philadelphia as rapidly as possible. During the past 
three or four days about 1,000 workmen and hundreds of 
horses and carts have been digging and hauling on both sides 
of the river. The greatest part of the undertaking is the 
bridge to be constructed over the Schuylkill at Gray’s Ferry. 
Engineer Junkin, of the government surveying corps, has 
been engaged in sounding the river along the site of the pro- 
posed drawbrid, The soundings taken thus far have been 
favorable to the location, and if they continue so the contract 
for the bridgé will be given out within a week. In West 


Philadelphia large forces of workmen are at work upon the ; 


grading for the road-bed upon pue property. The trestle- 
work of the bridge across Cobb’s creek is nearly completed. 


They are not yet tearing up any streets, as they are awaiting | Surplus to April 30.... . 


the reports of the district surveyors, who are changing 
zrades, 

Ne. The tunnel under Gray’s Ferry road will be 325 ft. in 
length. The work on the east side of the river down in the 
meadow is Ss even more rapidly than on the west. 
The local freight station will be located at Dickinson street. 
The company has secured eight wharves, giving a frontage 
of 1,000 ft. on the Schuylkill, and at Snyder avenue 35 acres, 
giving a frontage of 1,060, have been purchased.” 


Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—Track 
on this road is now laid to Gazzam, Pa., 5 miles beyond the 
late terminus at New Millport and 36!¢ miles from the junc- 
tion with the Phillipsburg Branch at Munson. No further 
extension in this direction is to be built, and the only new 
work still in progress is on the branch of 4 miles from Clear- 
ee J — to Clearfield town, which will be finished in a 

‘ew weeks. 


Bos*‘on & Lowell.—The Boston Advertiser of July 13 
says: ‘*The Boston & Lowell management has nearly per- 
fected arrangements for building one mile of double track 
between Arlington and West Medford, which will enable it to 
run a suburban circuit, taking in East Cambridge, Milk Row, 
Winter Hill, Somerville, North Somerville, College Hill, Med- 
ford Hillside, West Medford, Somerville Highlands, Willow 
Avenue, West Somerville, North Avenue, Lake Street, 
Arlington. The —— is torun trains every quarter hour 
each way during the busy hours of morning and evening, and 
frequently during the rest of the day. Each outward train 
will pick up inward bound Sry age and, after passing 
either Arlington or West Medford, as the case may be, and 
turning toward Boston, will make no stop until the city is 
reached. The fare to or fromany point will be 5 or 6 cents.” 


Brooklyn & Long Island Cable Co.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders held in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 14, an 
agreement with the Long Island Railroad Co. in relation to 
the building of the road was approved, and the officers of the 
company were instructed to proceed with work on the road 
as soon as the necessary permission could be obtained from 
the city authorities. 


Buena Vista & Ellaville.—This name has been 
serene —— company formerly known as the Buena Vista 
Railroad Co. The , which was completed in February 
last, runs from Anderson, Ga., on the Southwestern Division 
of the Central Railroad, westward through Ellaville, to Buena 
Vista, 26 miles, and has already developed a considerable 
local traffic. 

Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—A circular has 
been issued making reference to the default on the July cou- 
pons on the first-mortgage 6s. The circular represents that 
this m covers property far greater in value than the 
amount and ispensable to the consolidated com- 
pany, and after referring to the value of concerted action re- 
quests all holders of the bonds to unite in a meeting to be held 


atan early day for the Bt! coe of concerting measures os 
protect their rights. olders are requested to send thei 
names to Messrs. Johnson, Gallup & Hurry, No. 62 Wall 
street. 


Carson & Colorado.—It is said that work will soon be 
begun on the extension of this road from its present terminus 
toa connection with the Southern Pacific and Atlantic & 
Pacific at Mojave, Cal. The road is now in operation from 
Mound House, Nev., where it connects with the Virginia & 
Truckee road, southward to Keeler, Cal., 293 miles. 


Central Iowa.—The coupons due July 15 on this com- 
ny’s bonds were not paid, but the Mercantile Trust Co., of 
New York, offers to purchase them. 


Central Massachusetts.—A dispatch from Boston, 
July 15. says: ‘‘ The directors of the Central Massachusetts 
Railroad Co. met at noon to-day and ratified by a unanimous 
vote the agreement entered into by President Aldrich with 
President Morey, of the Boston & Lowell Railroad Co., for 
the operation of the Central Massachusetts road. All that 
now remains for the Boston & Lowell Co. to do is to put the 
road in a condition suitable for the resumption of business. 
This will be done immediately, and it is now expected that 
trains will be put on as far as Hudson (Mass.) some time next 
month.” 


Central, of New Jersey.—The petition of this company, 
asking that the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. be 
ordered to restore this road to the lessor company, was filed 
in the United States Circuit Court July 14, and a hearing on 
the petition will probably be had early in August, as it is 
stated that the counsel for the Reading will not be — 
before that time. It is reported from Philadelphia, however, 
that negotiations are in progress for a settlement, which may 
lead to a withdrawal, or at any rate to a postponement of 
action. The Court granted the order asked for, directing 
the Reading to show cause on Aug. 5 why it should not be 
dispossessed. 

Chesapeake & Mhio.—The right of the state of West 
Virginia to tax this company’s property is to be enforced, 
the State Auditor having certified to the sheriff for collection 
the whole amount of taxes assessed upon the road from 1879 
to 1884, inclusive, with the penalties provided by law. The 
question of the liability of the company to taxation has been 
in litigation for several years, but the right of the state to 
tax the road was established by a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Judge Wallace, of the United 
States District Court in New York, has given a decision sub- 
stantially vacating the injunction recently obtained by the 
Chicago & Atlantic Co. to prevent the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Co. from diverting traffic from the Chicago 
& Atlantic road and the Great Western Despatch line. This 
injunction was obtained some three months ago, the Chicago 
& Atlantic Co. claiming that, since the change in the manage- 
ment of the Erie, that company has sent its through freight 
by other lines in spite of its agreement with the Chicago & 
Atlantic. 


Chicago, Freeport & St. Paul.—It is stated that 
orders have been received by the managers of this road to 
begin work at once on the construction of the road from 
Freeport, Ill., to Blanchardville, Wis. 


Chicago, Nebraska & Texas.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Englewood, in Clark 
County, Kan., northeast to Wichita. and thence northward 
through Junction City to a connection with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, near the Nebraska line. The head- 
quarters of the company are in Wichita, Kan., and the pro- 
jectors are the parties who built the St. Louis, Ft. Scott & 
Wichita road. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
This company’s statement for May is at follows : 




















1885. 1884. Inc or Dec. P.e. 

Earnings........ .... ..... $192.175 $205,195 D. $13,020 6.2 
MNNUMOIRD 5 5.3 con na<panoesi ae 133,695 125,296 I. 8,399 67 
Ot CAPOINES 22.45 <ceces $58,480 $79,899 D. $21,419 26.8 
Fixed charges.... ....... 50,090 50,083 D. 83 0.2 
Surplus for May.... $8.480 $29,816 D. $21,336 71.2 
275,404 224,753 I 50,651 22.5 

Total surplus, 11 mos... $283,884 $254,569 I. $29,315 11.5 
At a recent meeting of the board a statement was pre- 


sented showing that for the fiscal year ending June 30 (June 
estimated) the gross earnings are $2,590,127; net, $982,620; 
wert a over fixed charges, $291,641. The board resolved, 
without opposition, that in the present state of the business of 
the country the declaring of a dividend would be inexpedient. 


Cleveland, Youngstown & Pittsburgh.—Regular 
trains are now running on this road to Bergholz, in Jefferson 
County, 20 miles southward from Minerva, 36 miles beyond 


| the old terminus at Alliance, and 61 miles from the connec- 


tion with the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road at Pha- 
lanx. There is a fair prospect that the road will be further 
extended to Steubenville on the Ohio River. 


Delaware, Maryland & Virginia.—Arrangements 
are in progress for the sale of the controlling interest in this 
road, now owned by the Old Dominion Steamship Co., to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The present company is a con- 
solidation of the Junction & Breakwater and the Break- 
water & Frankford companies, of Delaware, and the Wor- 
cester Railroad Co., of Maryland. A controlling interest in 
all these roads was purchased by the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co. several years ayo, and the companies were after- 
ward consolidated. The road extends from Harrington, Del., 
on the Delaware Railroad, down the ocean side of the East- 
ern Shore, to Franklin, Md., 81 miles, with a branch from 
Georgetown to Lewes and Rehoboth, 18 miles. The traffic 
of the road, which is chiefly in fruit and vegetables in sum- 
mer, and in oysters in the winter, has heretofore been shipped 
largely by the Old Dominion Steamship line. This acquisi- 
tion will give the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. control of all 
the railroads in Delaware and on the Eastern Shore. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The committees representing 
the London and Amsterdam shareholders have made a formal 
protest against the proposed assessment of the stock under 
the plan of reorganization. The stockholders claim that the 
amount asked from them is excessive, and that the bond- 
holders under the plan will receive more and the stockholders 
less than they are entitled to in equity. 


Emporia & Southwestern.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Emporia, 
Kan., southwest to Wichita Falls, Tex. 

European & North American.—A suit has been be- 
gun iu the United States Circuit Court by Marcus P. Norton, 
of Boston, to set aside the foreclosure sale under which the 
road passed into possession of the present company. Another 
suit by the same party is also pending to recover possession 
of the road, with damages for unlawful ssion. The 
complaint ‘in the suit charges that the foreclosure sale was 








made without proper notice to holders of consolidated bonds 
and by collusion with the company. The case came up re- 
cently in the courts, on motion by plaintiff for further 


time to take testimony. This was opposed by the defendant 
company, and the court refused to grant it unless plain- 
tiff could show good cause. 


Fort Worth & New Orleans.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Fort Worth, Tex., to the 
most convenient point on the Houston & Texas Central road. 
The company has asked the City Council of Fort Worth for 
right of way through the city and depot grounds. 


Golden Belt & Gulf.—This is a pretty big project on 
paper, providing for a line from Lincoln, Neb., southward 
through Nebraska, Kansas and the Indian Territory, to Fort 
Worth, Tex., with a branch to Fort Smith, Ark. The arti- 
cles of incorporation provide for about 800 miles of railroad, 
but there is no immediate probability of a single mile of track 
being Jaid. 


Grand Trunk.—This compenr’s statement for May and 
1 








the five months to May 31 is as follows : 
—--—May. s -——-Five months.-—— 
1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Earnings...........£237,678 £278,669 £1,185,167 £1,347,826 
Expenses...... . 174,991 198,181 943,974 1.007,631 
Net earnings. .... £62,687 £80,488 £241,193 £340,105 


For the five months the gross earnings decreased £162,659, 
or 12.1 per cent., and the expenses £63,657, or 6.3 per cent., 
leaving a decrease of £99,002, or 29.1 per cent., in net 
earnings. 

For the five months to May 31 the earnings of the con 
trolled lines west of Detroit were : 


—Chi. & Gd. Trunk.— —Det., G. H. & Mil.— 
13885. 1884 . 





" , 1885 1884 
Earnings......... £232,915 £:258,894 £84,304 £95,027 
Expenses ........ 202,941 213,923 68,787 76,44 
Net earnings. £29,974 £44,971 £15,517 £18,586 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk shows a decrease in gross 
earnings of £25,979, or 10.0 per cent., and in net earnings of 
£14.997, or 33.3 per cent. The Detroit,Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee had a decrease of £10,723, or 11.3 per cent., in 
gross earnings, and of £3,069, or 16.5 per cent., in net 
earnings. 


Housatonic.— Under the law recently passed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, the Railroad Commissioners have 
been giving a hearing in regard to rates on this railroad. 
The act, it will be remembered, was a special one; the only 
one of its kind giving the Commissioners authority to fix 
maximum rates for this road, a power never before con- 
ferred on them by the Legislature. The hearing appears to 
have been interrupted by counsel for the defendant company, 
who intimated, in effect, that the company would contest in 
the courts any action taken under this act. A number of 
witnesses were examined. 


Houston, East & West Texas.—In Houston, Tex., 
July 8, application was made to the District Court by the 
stockholders of this company asking for the appointment of a 
receiver. After hearing arguments the Court granted the 
order and appointed to the position Mr. M. G. Howe, who is 
a practical railroad manager, and now Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Houston & Texas Central. The road, which 
is of 3 ft. gauge, is now completed from Houston northeast 
192 miles to the Sabine River at Logansport, and track has 
also been laid from Shreveport, La., southwest to Keachi, 23 
miles, leaving a gap of 18 miles, which is nearly finished. 
The road was projected and mainly built by the late Paul 
Bremond, who held most of the stock, and the receivership is 
ny og disarrangement in the company’s affairs caused by 

is death. 


Indianapolis, Eel River & Southwestern.—This 
company has awarded a contract for construction of its 
road to a concern known as the J. T. Salter Construction 
Co., of New York. The contract includes a line from a 
junction with the Belt road in Indianapolis to Vincennes, 114 
miles, with 16 miles of short branches to coal mines and stone 
quarries. Work is to be begun by Aug. 1, and to be com- 
pleted in two years. The Construction Co. is to receive as 
pay for its work $3,400,000 in stock and $2,600,000 in first 
mortgage bonds. There is already one road from Indian- 
apolis to Vincennes, which has never been able to earn inter- 
est on a very moderate bended debt, and it is not at all like- 
ly that a second and parallel line could do more than earn its 
running expenses, if so much. 


Iron.—The annual report of the Iron Railroad, formerly 
a part of the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis, shows gross 
earnings of $44,834, expenses of $33,531 and profits of 
$11,353, from which a dividend of 2 per cent. on its capital 
of $600,000 has been declared. The expenses include some 
items inherited from the receivership. With those eliminated, 
the real net is $17,006. The road has no debt, and it hasa 
claim against the Dayton & Ironton for a year’s use of tracks. 
Of 10 iron companies which are customers of the road only 
three are now working, which accounts for a decrcase in the 
road’s earnings. The operating expenses were less than in 
any previous year, but the directors say that new rolling 
stock must be purchased and the road improved. Two miles 
of steel rails were laid during the year. The rolling stock 
consists of 5 locomotives (one of them dismantled), two pas- 
senger cars, 116 gondola cight-wheel cars and 96 coal four- 
wheel cars. The road extends from Ironton, O., to Dean, 13 
miles, with 4 miles of branches. The present owners are the 
former bondholders, who bought in the road at foreclosure. 


Jacksonville & Atlantic.—The grading on this road is 
now about finished, and the contractors, Messrs. Hogmire & 
Randolph, have begun the work of tracklaying. The loco- 
motives and cars for the road have all been ordered, and it is 
expected that it will be opened for traffic in August. The 
road will extend from the St. Johns River, near Jacksonville, 
Fla., eastward to Mayport, on the Atlantic coast, a distance 
of about 17 miles. 


Lake Erie & Western.—A considerable opposition to 
the plan for assessment of the stockholders to ‘purchase the 
road when sold under judgment, has been developed, and a 
number of the stockholders have decided to combine in order 
to devise a plan by which their interests may be protected. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company gives notice 
that it will purchase the $850,000 lmaieee city bonds, for 
which it is responsible, and which mature April 1, 1886, 
Oct. 1, 1886, and April 1, 1887. These nds were 
issued in 1856, in aid of the company, by the city of Louis- 
ville, the company issuing to the city an equal amount of 
stock in exchange. Some years ago, when the stock of the 
city was doubled in amount, the city returned its holding to 
the company and received in return as security $850, in 
government bonds. The company now proposes to pay off 
the city bonds at par and to seil these government bonds. 
The transaction will p1 ofit the company to the extent of the 
premium on the governments. 

Construction trains have been running for several days 
across the new bridge over the Ohio, at Henderson, Ky., and 
the new connecting link from Evansville, Ind., to Henderson 
was opened for traffic July 13. This line, which is 11 miles 
long, and includes one of the largest bridges over the Ohio 





River, completes the rail connection between the St. Louis 


and Henderson divisions, and gives the company, for the first 
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time, a through rail line from St. Louis to Nashville. This 
line was hitherto broken by the steamboat transfer across the 
Ohio River. The total length of the bridge is 3,686 ft., the 
channel span a ft. 4 On the Indiana side the 
ag to the bridge includes a trestle nearly 314 miles 
ong. 

Mexican Central.—This company’s statement for May 


and the five months to May 31 is as follows, in Mexican cur- 
rency: 





May. Five months. 

MINS 5. s- S'cca eak'<- nae coe mene $331,479 $1,601,725 
SONS vaicea’ @s. von cated webeeeeen 201,503 867.211 
Net earnings.... .... «sees eee 129,976 $734,514 
ESTAS ne ee: 109,721 475,355 
Total net income...............- $239,097 $1,209,8€9 


Reduced to United States currency the total net income was 
about $196,500 for May and $1,028,000 for the five months. 
The five months’ interest charges are about $750,000, includ- 
ing the proportion of coupons not yet payable. 


Mexican Railroad Notes —The Hidalgo Railway is a 
narrow-gauge line extending from the mines at Pachuca, in 
the State of Hidalgo, to Irolo, a station on the Mexican (Vera 
Cruz) road. The company is now building a cut-off from 
its own line to Teoloyucan, a station on the Mexican Central, 
32 miles from Mexico City. Some 15 miles frcm the con- 
nection with the Central are completed, leaving about 20 
miles to be built. Several shipments of ore from Pachuca 
have already been made to the United States. 


Mobile & Ohio.—This company gives notice that the 
August interest dividend on the first preferred income and 
sinking fund debentures will be 1 per cent. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—On July 11 
this company changed the gauge of the section of its St. Louis 


division, from Martin, Tenn., the crossing of the Illinois | N 


Central, to the Ohio River terminus at Hickman, Ky., from 5 
ft. to the standard 4 ft. 84 in. gauge. The section thus 
changed is 26 miles long, and nearly all its business is in 
traffic exchanged with the Illinois Central and the Mobile & 
Ohio roads, and the alteration of both those lines to standard 
gauge made the present change necessary. Probably it will 
not be many months before the entire line is changed to the 
standard gauge. 


New York & New England.—In Hartford, Conn., 
July 11, the United States Circuit Court ted a decree 
for the sale of the rolling stock of the New England car 
trust, which includes about 50 locomotives and 1, freight 
cars. Holders of all but $278,000 of certificates have ex- 
changed them for second ve bonds, and the surren- 
dered certificates are held by the trustees under that mort- 
gage. Under the order of sale, the equipment is first to be 
appraised and the sale is to be duly advertised by the trustee, 
and to be held not earlier than Sept. 15 in Hartford. The 
equipment is to be sold in lots, and payment may be made 
either in cash or in car trust certificates, which are to 
bé received at such percentage of their face value as 
the Court may fix after the sale. If the sale brings 
enough to pay off the certificates and leave a sur- 
plus, the surplus shall be turned over to the Receiver ; 
but, if there is no surplus, the net proceeds will be distributed 
pro rata. Whether the Receiver owes anything for the use 
of éars, over and above his claim for storage and repairs, 
was referred toa Master to take testimony. The trustees 
under the second mortgage will have the right, with other 
holders, to bid for the rolling stock and pay for it in certifi- 
cates, and all that they may buy will become the property of 
the company, subject, of course, to the lien of the first and 
second mortgages. Under this arrangement it is prebable 
that most of the equipment will be bought in by the trustee. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—In Meadville, 
O., July 12, Judge Church, of the District Court, made an 
order appointing Mr. W.H. Dick Receiver of this road. 
The order was made in the McHenry suit, and for the rea- 
son, as stated by the Court, that the company had made no 
proper answer to the complaint in that suit. It is also stated 
that counsel will apply at once to the Obio and New York 
courts for the purpose of having the receivership extended to 
the line in those states. By the terms of the order, however, 
the receivership will not interfere with the lease of the road to 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western Co., which will con- 
tinue unchanged, the Receiver only representing the interest 
of the company in that lease and its property outside of the 
ease. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—A small war 
is in progress between this company and the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western over the spur or branch which this company 
is building to reach the large manufacturing establishments 
at Passaic, N. J. The Erie laid track at several points to 
prevent this road from coming in, and there has been consid- 
erable local excitement over the matter. In one case a manu- 
facturer, on whose property the Erie had placed a bridge 
over the Dundee Canal, turned out all his workmen and eut 
the bridge down, throwing the timbers into the canal. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Holders of bonds 
resident in Scranton, Pa., and vicinity beld a meeting last 
week and resolved to unite their interests with the Taylor 
Committee. About $350,000 in bonds were represented at 
the meeting. 

We are informed that the statement that the officers were 
paying one-half the interest due July 1, on the receivers’ cer- 
tificates was not correct, The July interest has not been paid 
and no statement has been made as to when it will be paid. 

The following figures are published as the statement of the 
Receivers for the quarter ending March 31; with the report 
for the previous quarter, this gives the following statement 
for the half-year to March 31: 











Quarter. Half-year. 

NN OORT Pe ee $885,242 $1,944,422 
PR sien oras0s robes okaseanen 1,168,641 2,351,458 
TE oe $283,401 $407,038 
Income from other sources.... .... 2,889 14,614 
ee ee et $280,512 $392,424 
Taxes and rentals.... 73 ae, ae 254,669 
SE IE cca si ceess sacers $439,874 $647,093 


The statement inciudes nothing for interest, the Receivers 
taking only current expenses into account. 


Northern Central.—This company has sold $600,000 of 
its 414 per cent. consols to Sailer & Stevenson and Charles D. 
Barney & Co., of Philadelphia. The are to be used 
to pay off the 6 per cent. bonds maturing July 1. 


Omaha, Abilene & Wichita.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in to build a railroad from 
Wichita, in that state, northeast to Omaha, Neb. About 
280 miles of the line will be in Kansas, if it is built, which is 
not at all probable. f 
Orleans, Paoli & Jasper.—This company has’ filed 
articles of incorporation in Indiana to build a railroad from 
Orleans in Orange County southwest to Jasper in Dubois 





County, a distance of about 50 miles. Several of the direct- 

ors are officers of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago 

= with which the projected line would connect at 
rleans. 


Pennsylvania.—Reports continue to be in circuiation as 
to the proposed settlement between this company and the 
New York Central. Nothing definite has been made public, 
however, although officers of this company, while admittin 
that negotiations are in progress, say that no definite basis o 
agreement has been reac as yet, and that it will probably 
take a good deal more discussion to arrive at an agreement. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s representative has assured a number of 
stockholders ietanestel in the South Pennsylvania road that 
no action in relation to that line will be 
sulting them. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The managers of this 
company have chosen as trustees to represent them in reor- 
——s Mr. C. B. Rice, of Philadelphia, and Colonel 

upont, of Wilmington, Del. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—It is stated that under the 
Receiver the business of this road bas increased, and that av 
present it is earning so considerable a surplus that it is now 
oe that, if sufficient time is given, the company will be 
able to pay off its debts and adjust its affairs without the 
necessity for the foreclosure and sale of the property. The 
Court will therefore be asked to stay the foreclosure proceed- 
ings for a reasonable time. 


Raleigh & Gaston.—This company has just completed 
a branch extending from its line at Franklinton, N. C., east- 
ward to Louisburg in Franklin County, a distance of 9 miles. 
This is one of the several local branches which the company 
intends to build. 


St. John Bridge.—The connection of the lower chord 
of the cantilever bridge over the St. John River at St. John, 
. B., was completed on July 10, and the last section of the 
upper chord was put in place July 11. The St. John Tele- 
graph says of the completion of the work : 

‘*No delays occurred. It seems almost marvelous that 
there had not been a single misfit in the thousands of pieces 
of which the bridge is built. Every piece fitted exactly. 
Had the plan of the bridge not been prepared with the 
greatest of care, it could not have been joined together nearly 
so quickly as it has been. For the bridge may be said to 
have been entirely constructed in about t months of this 
year. But while the idlers stood watching the workmen put- 
ting one piece after another in place, the last piece swung into 
the air, and, almost in the twinkling of an eye, was in its place, 
and half an hour later on was securely bolted there. any 
who witnessed the closing of the gap expressed the wish to 
cross the bridge, but were not permitted to doso, the directors 
having given orders that no one was to cross until the 
directors and their guests had gone over. 

‘*The engineers and those in charge of the work had in- 
formed the directors that the crossing could be effected be- 
tween 3 and 4 o'clock, so that at that hour the gentlemen whe 
undertook to connect the railway systems of the eastern and 
western section arrived at the eastern end of the bridge ac 
companied by several guests. Shortly before 4 o'clock all 
was in readiness, The rails had been laid ell the way over, 
and there was plenty of room for a hand-car to pass under 
the hoistmg engine. A bridge truck, used for conveying the 
material for the bridge, had been fitted up, and on this the 
first passengers crossed, ye we | the whole force of men 
engaged on the work, who chee: heartily while they were 
making the passage. The party was made up as follows : 
Hon. Thomas R. Jones, President of the St. John Bridge & 
Railway Extension Co.; John H Parks, J. Murray Kay, Dr. 
F. E. Barker, Mr. T. Barclay Robinson (ali of the bridge 
company, the Jast mentioned being the Secretary), Provincial 
Secretary McLellan, Solicitor General Ritchie, Govern- 
ment ge Thomas Rideout, Mr. D. Pottinger, 
General Superintendent Intercolonial Railway; Mr. M. 
J. Hogan, contractor for the railway; Mr. Gilmour 
Brown,. C. E.; Mr. F. E. Came, C. E.; Mr. M. H. 
Hasler, Constructing Foreman ; Mr. John McMillan, Mrs, 
John H. Parks, Mrs. aig ly Mrs. D. Pottinger, Miss 
Jones, Miss Emma Jones, Miss Parks, Miss Minan, Miss 
Maud Holman and the press representatives. When the 
point was reached where the an was made the men 
stopped and gave three ringing cheers for the president and 
directors of the company, the St. John Bridge & Railway 
Co., the provincial government, Mr. Thomas Rideout, the 
engineer, and Mr. Hasler. Near the west side pier another 
stop was made, and the bridge, with the party crossing it, 
was photographed by Mr. Brickhoff. The car was hauled 
across the west le and then back across the bridge again. 
The ride was very much enjoyed by all who took part.. The 
water was very low at the time and a splendid view of the 
falls was obtained. Upon the return of the party the closing 
ceremonies of the day took place at Danaher’s hotel. Short 
addresses were made by a number of gentlemen, including 
the representatives of the company. All were unanimous in 
their praise of the manner in which the work had been per- 
formed by the Dominion Bridge Co., its engineers, foreman 
and workmen. 

‘““Work will be resumed as usual to-day, and early next 
week the steam shovel, a ponderous arrangement, will be con- 
veyed across the bridge to Bogs’ ballast pit and the ballast- 
ing of the road completed. It is confidently ex 
that before the middle of August all the work will have been 
completed and trains will be running regularly across the 
bridge.” 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—This company is now 
actively engaged in building its road, which is to extend 
from San Antonio, Tex., southward to Aransas Pass, a dis- 
tance of 160 miles. Contracts for ding to Floresville have 
been let and some 10 miles of grading completed. Contracts 
have also been made for the pile and trestle work and for the 
superstructure for 90 miles of the road. Locomotives and 
ears for construction me have been bought. The com- 
pany intends to have 90 miles of the road y for operation 
within eight months. 


Savannah Valley.—Work has been for some time in 

r son this road, which is to run from McCormeck, 
B C. on the Augusta & Knoxville road, up the South Caro- 
lina side of the Savannah River, to Anderson, about 50 
miles. A considerable part of the road is now graded and 
track is reported laid from McCormack northwest 4 miles. 


n without con- 


South Pennsylvania.—The application of Mr. Ralph Fort" 
—_— — is | Geo 
ew Yor uae G 


Bagaley for an injunction against the 
building this road has been denied by the 
Court, on the ground that plaintiff has not shown 
cause for such a remedy. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit Co.—The New York 
Supreme Court has terminated the ings intended to 
prevent this company from acquiring the right of way for 
the extension of its and has appointed a commission to 
condemn the property required. 


Texas & St. Louis.—A meeting of holders of securities 
of this —— resident in St. Louis and vicinity was held 
in that city July 9, with a large attendance, the meeting 
having been called by the local committee. The representative 


cient 


nOW | Buff. 


of the trustee was present, who stated that it was the inten- 

tion to press the foreclosure, and that he was sent out for the 

ee of supervising the sale of the road in Texas, which is 
> take place Aug. 4. 

Mr. Isaac L. Rice, representing New York parties inter- 
ested in the road, submi a proposition for the reorganiza- 
tion of the ey. This proposition was discussed at con- 
siderable length and finally referred to a committee, which is 
to report at an adjourned meeting. The proposition is, in 
substance, that the New York parties agree to take new first 
mortgages to an amount sufficient to pay the receiver’s cer- 
tificates and the expense of changing the road to standard 
gauge and extending it to St. Louis. First-mortgage bonds 
are also to be issued for the amount of the assessment paid 
by the holders of stock and income bonds about a year and a 
half ago. Holders of the present first-mortgage bonds are 
to surrender their bonds, receiving in exchange second-mort- 
gage income bonds, and the present income bonds are to be 
exchanged for stock, the terms to be arranged hereafter. The 
parties who make this proposition are, it is understood, fa- 
vorable to the old management and opposed to a reorganiza- 
tion controlled by the representatives of the German bond- 
holders. 

It isstated that a majority of those present at the meeting 
in St. Louis favored this plan, and they to send a 
representative to be present ata meeting in New York the 
latter part of the present week 

But little time remains to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, provided the Texas Division is sold in August as 
ordered. It is understood, however, that another effort will 
be made to induce the Court to postpone the sale of the 
Texas Division until the time appointed for the sale of the 
Missouri and Arkansas Division in October. 


Texas, Santa Fe & Northern,.—This company was 
organized some years ago to build a railroad from Santa Fe, 
N. M., toa connection with the Denver & Rio Grande at 
Espanola. Nothing was done at that time —_— securing 
the right of way anda little grading. Recently the project 
has been revived and the comeeny offered to build the road 

rovided the people of Santa Fe would raise $20,000. At 
test date about $15,000 had been secured. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The representative 
of the English bondholders has about completed an examina- 
tion of the vorg ae Se property. His report has of course 
not been made public. It is said that he will recommend a 
reorganization substantially on the same basis already pro- 
waned But this is merely conjecture. 

Probably few realize how much the system of this com- 
pany has been cut down by the orders of the Court appointing 
separate receivers in cases where suits for foreclosure have 
been begun on separate mo’ . When the Receivers were 
appointed the company operated 3,516 miles of road, and by 
the commencement of the present month the Receivers oper- 
ated 2,776 miles only, a loss of 740 miles. Itis probable that 
the mileage will be still further cut down. Some of the lines 
which have thus been separated from the system were not at 
all profitable, but others, such as the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern, constituted important and valuable feeders. 

A suit has been begun by Caleb F. Eddy, a holder of 
$50,000 of the first ——T bonds issued by the Great 
Western Railroad Co, of 1 , asking ——_ from the 
court to in suit for the foreclosure of this mortgage. The 
plaintiff in-his petition to the Court represents that one of the 
trustees under the mortgage has resigned and the other re- 
fuses to act. The Court granted this petition and also two 
others of the same character from holders of bonds of the 
same description. Another petition, however, asking leave 
to sue the receivers in a stated court was refused. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—A suit has been begun in 
the United States Circuit Court by Parker Handy ard John 
Patton, trustees under the mortgage for $1,000,000, given 
on the Cleveland & Marietta road, and guaranteed by the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Co. Interest on these bonds is in 
default, and the trustees claim that the mortgage in ques- 
tion, which was given for the purchase of the Cleveland & 
Marietta, is a lien upon all the property of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Co., second only to the first mortgage on that 
road. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—The consolidated mortgage 
for $4,000,000, recently authorized by the stockholders, has 
been duly executed and filed for record. A sufficient amount 
of the consolidated bonds are to be reserved to retire all the 
existing issues, and the balance are to be used for the con- 
struction of the new Wilson cut-off and other branches and 
for additional equipment. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports which have 
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Lehigh Valley. 


This company owns a line from Perth Amboy, N. J., to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 161 miles, with numerous branches and 
spurs in the Lehigh coal region in Pennsylvania. The state- 
ment of track given in the report is as follows: ne 
Miles 

Main track, main Jine and branches........ ... .. .....+s+ 316.11 
ghee AEA Fore eH yg 
Second track laid, but used as sidings io eee 
GUIs ia ie WE oi dc even diet desivecsades 289.41 


TON TOE v6 sinbies:, natn Chane nWensp cog see: s0sseesncees 797 24 

This is an increase during the year of 14.88 miles, caused 
by extension of second track and sidings, and building new 
sidings and branches. 

The President’s report and general account for 1884 have 
already been published (page 52, seme volume). A sum- 
mary of the other reports is given herewith. 

The equipment includes 323 locomotives; 115 passenger and 
54 baggage cars; 3,558 box, 23 stock, 5 water, 10 fruit, 50 
bark, 47 lime, 2,375 flat, 33,662 coal and 92 caboose cars; 1 
pay car, and 562 road and service cars. The company last 
year bought all the freight cars owned by the Pennsylvania 
& New York road. 

The traffic for the year was: 





1884, 1883. Inc or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried. 2,259,067 1,935,006 I 1 
Passenger-miles.... 35,294,518 31,801,917 IL 
Tons general fit... 2,606,828 3,123,347 D { 
Ton-miles........... 164,694,503 179.562,424 D. 14,867,921 8: 
Tons anth’cte.oal.. 6,008,999 6,527,912 D. 518,913 7.9 

Coal ton-mites: 

Abv. Mauch Chunk.166,097,195 185,019,822 D.18,922,627 10.2 
Bel. Mauch Chunk.306,925,438 339,438,077 D.32,512,639 9.6 


Total ..... . ....473,022,633 524,457,809 D.51,435,266 9.8 
Besides the anthracite coal there were 59,968 tons of bitu- 


minous coal transported over the road last year. 
The earnings for the year were : 


Earnings. Expenses. Net earn. 











OO... 635i i kane oxene ts dobieti $6,295 282 $3,287,281 $3,008,001 
WORE. o.5.cca-cacedagetesen* 1,763.429 1,392,670 460,759 
Passengers, expr. and mail.. 889,496 656,122 233,374 

BOR onan s cxndatcaiias ties $8,948,207 $5,246.073 $3,702,134 
Total, SOUS 453 cens.ss ..+. 10,218,150 6,175,656 4,042,494 

TAINED oss ticececs sons $1,269,943 $929,583 $340,360 
Per cent. of decrease....... 12.4 15.1 8.4 


The earnings last year were $28,317 gross and $11,716 
net per mile, against $32,542 and $12,874 in 1883. The 
expenses were 58.6 per cent. of gross earnings, against 60.4 
in the previous year. 

Taere were 43.75 miles of steel rails laid during the year, 
making 573.59 miles of steel now in use. 

The income account may be stated substantially as fol- 
lows : 

Tih DANN BN, 8 as. bi dc dtndcdean08sce:cdneeeks $3,702,134 
Other POCCIES, BREGTOSE, OER: 0. nc sascesc os secceses « . 1,238,144 





TOE. xncarna ted asidabbaseadene Omer merry 
Interest and guaranteed dividend......... .$?,057,207 
General interest, state taxes, loss on Morris 
ee Pee eye cra are 473,355 
Divison, 6 POP COME inks visccdce sstccenees 2,372,242 
——-—— 4,902,804 
DRI I aoa Fei hike bag. ne weaescs $37,474 


New iron bridges have been completed at Freemansbur, 
and Onoko, and one is in progress at Hazle Creek. Sever 
new stations were built and a new engine-house at Packerton. 

Filling is in progress on the approaches to the coal wharves 
at Perth Amboy. Extensive renewals must soon be made at 
7 wharves, on account of damage to the piles by the 
teredo. 

A branch to Flemington, N. J., 1.91 miles, was compleced ; 
also an extension of the Slatedale Branch to Saegertown, Pa., 
0.76 mile. The third track from Mauch Chunk to East 
Mauch Chunk was finished. The double-track tunnel at 

tockport was completed and put in use Nov. 16 last. 
RELIEF FUND. 

The condition of the Employés’ Rehef Fund is as follows: 
Balance, Dee: 3, BOB 9 swiss dec <0: 0500 s00% $6,807 
Contributed by employés during the year. 10.109 

“ss & company “ ” be 10,109 








TOORE i ckasnac ALR Cer CEE wipely amen «+e» $27,025 
Disbursemounte Tor Uhl FOR... ccc ccec cs scccccccccconce 19,277 
Bilance, Nov. 30,1884 ..... ndie-al ies sis babes alta 


There were two calls made during the year, and the num- 
ber of employés contributing to the last call was 3,218 in all. 
LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CO. 


The following is a condensed report of the operations of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for the year 1884, as compared with 
previous years: 


1884. 1883. 1882. 
Coal produced by collieries owned 
and operated by the Co.... .... 1,422,966 1,551,196 1,379,710 
Coal shipped by tenants of the 
Co.and from lands controlled 
i PNA erty ta ar err 1,632,094 1,645,505 1,633,203 


Total shipments by this company 

and from property owned or 

controll-d by it......... . ... 3,055,055 3,196,701 3,030,913 

The above tonnage was mainly transported to market by 
railroads owned or controlled by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co. Dmring the year the company purchased the lands and 
collieries owned by the Spring Mountain Coal Co., which had 
previously been held under lease, and the tonnage produced is 
included in the above figures. The company also purchased 
about 45,000 acres of timber and bituminous coal land, 
known as the Snow Shoe property, situated in Centre County, 
Pa., and since the date of purchase, June 1, the following 
shipments have been made: Coal, 38,106 tons; coke, 11,268 
tons; timber, 5,769,465 ft.; box bolts, 50144 cords; bark, 


21 tons. 








Pennsylvania & New York. 





This company, which is controlled by the Lehigh Valley 
Co., owns a line from Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,to Waverly, N. Y., 
105 miles, with 23 miles’ of branches, and leases the State 
Line & Sullivan road, from Monroeton, Pa., to Bernice, 24 
miles. The report for 1884 says: ‘‘On May 1 last we took 
possession, under lease, of the State Line & Sullivan road 
from its junction with the Barclay road. at Monroeton, to 
Bernice, a distance of about 24 miles. This has all been re- 
laid with new steel rails, and the old wooden bridges will all 
be replaced by new iron ones by Jan. 1 next. The total 
length of track now laid and in use on main line, sidings and 
branches, is 343.24 miles, an increase of 47.37 miles over 
that of last vear.” 

This increase was chiefly in second track, which is now 
completed over the whole main line. 

The equipment includes 85 locomotives; 2 passenger and 
2 combination cars ; 238 service cars. he passenger and 
freight car equipment is furnished by the Lehigh Valley Co. 

No general balance sheet is given in the The com- 
pany has $1,061,700 common stock, $4,000,000 preferred 
stock and $3,000,000 first-mortgage bonds. 





The coal transportation, which is the most important busi- 
ness of the road, was as follows: 














Tons moved : 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
Anthracite... . .... 1.351.409 1,262,785 I. 88.624 7.0 
Bituminous ......... 302,100 338,566 D. 36,466 10.7 

i586 ncdvinns 1,653,509 1,601,351 I. 52,158 3.3 

Ton-miles: 

Anthracite........... 115,722,748 109,342,458 I. 6.380.263 5.8 
Bituminous.......... 8,328,976 9,044,608 D. 705.632 7.7 
Ee et 124,051,724 118,377,093 I. 5,764,631 4.8 


Of the anthracite coal, 821,244 tons were received from 
the Lehigh Valley road. Shipments of anthracite over the 
Erie from Waverly were 569,705 tons, of which 379,679 
tons were hauled to Buffalo by this company’s locomotives. 

The passenger traffic and the general freight traffic, exclu- 
sive of coal, were: 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried.... 318,752 269,658 I. 49,094 18.2 
Passenger-miles..... . 9,735,517 9,011,380 I. F24.137 7.4 
Tons freight carried... 844,150 950,516 D. 106,366 113 
Ton-miles.............. 69,804,284 78,269,897 D. 8,465,613 10.8 

average rate: 

Per passenger-mile.... ,2.46cts. 2.535cts. D. O.08ct. 3.5 
Per ton-mile........... 0.86 * 0.92 “* D. 0.06 * 6.5 


The total tonnage carried, including coal, was 2,497,658, 
a decrease of 54,209 tons, or 2.1 per cent.; the total ton- 
mileage was 193,856,008, a decrease of 2,790,981 ton-miles, 
or 1.4 per cent. 








The earnings for the year were: 
1884. 1883. Ine. or Dee. P.¢. 

rr $1,258.644 $1,340,134 D. $81,490 6.1 
WRCMERE 0. ccs hy yl 415,850 D. 112,819 15.7 
Passengers...... 224,789 | o1a5 nay . 
Mail and express. 18,314 § £13,566 I. 20.537 13.8 
Miscellaneous.. .. 46,560 47,297 D. 737 1.6 

ics, Svctas $2,151,338 $2,316,847 D. $165,509 7. 
Expenses... .... 1,541,794 1,355026 I. 186,768 13.8 

Netearnings... $609,544 $961,821 D. $352,277 36.6 
Gross earn per m. 15,15u 18,243 D. 3,093 17.0 
Net earn. per m. 4.293 7,573 D. 3,280 43.2 
Per cent. of exps. 717 58.5 i 13.2 


During the year the second track was completed over the 
whole line. An expensive change was made in the Pleasant 
Valley Branch, including a connection with the new Erie & 
Wyoming Valley road. The new foundry and car shop at 
Sayre were completed. Work on the Vosburg tunnel was 
not completed, as it was found necessary to arch nearly all 
of it. 

Extensive improvements were made on the Tifft Farm tract 
at Buffalo and the Buffalo Creek road, and the new track 
leading to it from the junction with the Erie was completed. 
This company, it may be noted, owns a railroad and extensive 
terminal grounds in Buffalo, N. Y., and has running powers 
over the Erie from Waverly to Buffalo. 

The directors’ report says: ‘‘ The net earnings will, after 
providing for state and other taxes, interest on bonds, inter- 
est on floating debt, etc., enable the directors to declare a 
dividend of 7 per cent. to apply to the arrearages on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

‘In order to protect and control the business which we 
have been receiving in consequence of our connection with 
the State Line & Sullivan Railroad Co.’s railroad, extending 
from Monroeton, near Towanda, to the coal mines of that 
company at Bernice, we leased their railroad for a term of 
50 years from May 1 last. The business of the road has been 
constantly increasing, and the lease is considered a satisfac- 
tory one. 

‘* With the view of continuing the line so as to reach the 
large timber tracts on the west side of the Susquehanna 
River, and to which we have before called attention, we se- 
cured during the year the charter of a company called the 
Loyalsock Railroad Co., which will extend from Bernice 
southward. This road is now being located and will be con- 
structed as early as possible. 

‘* During the year we have expended upon the construction 
account $483,852, the building of a connection with the Erie 
& Wyoming Valley Railroad at Lackawanna Junction con- 
tributing the most important item. 

** With the view of simplifying the accounts, as well as to 
reduce our indebtedness for advances made necessary by the 
large ——w for improvements and investments, we 
have sold our coal and freight cars to the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. for the sum of $1,230,176.” 


Central Pacific. 


The report of this company for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1883, shows that during the year the company operated the 
following lines : 






Miles. 

Central Pacific main line, San Francisco to Ogden........ 883.23 

~ BS PCIE CMO ca ccccc fessacet savssscocs Gtasen 

I cicidcnlacchsidchaddascimeiett. Sabtennet i 1,254.24 

Leased lines : 

Southern Pacific, of California .. 793 49 
- = of Arizona.. . 383.74 
- “ of New Mexico 171.06 
Los Angeles & San Diego........ . 27.60 
Los Angeles & Independence 18.83 
Stockton & Copperopolis...... 49.00 
Amador Branch................ 27.20 
Berkeley Branch............ . ; 3.83 
Calif xrnia Pacific and branches 115.44 
Northern R_ R. and branches.. 153 63 
re eer nee re 46.51 

—--1,788 .36 

MEE « Lacncactnenicsdcbebakcenan: cthianassanmeunest 2,042.58 


The average mileage worked for the year was 2,957 miles, 
against 2,998 miles in 1883. 

On Oct. 1, 1884, the Mohave Division of the Southern 
Pacific, 240.13 miles, was transferred to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Co., leaving 2,802.45 miles worked at the close of the 
year. 

The equipment includes 429 locomotives; 200 passenger, 53 
sleeping, 4 smoking, 96 emigrant, 19 postal, and 78 baggage, 
mail and express cars; 4,714 box, 2 powder, 8 oil, 64 water- 
tank, 3,191 flat and 138 caboose cars; 1 pay and 4 officers’ 
cars, 16 station cars, 267 road and service cars; 992 hand, 
sail push and section cars and 9 snow-plows. 

The floating equipment includes 10 ferry steamers, 3 river 
steamers and 2 barges. 

The general account, condensed, was as follows: 


RE AES SRS ee Ps Ses eS fakes eked $59,275,500 
Ee ee ee heme 52,152,000 
Government bonds (not including interest)........... 27,855,680 
Bills and accounts payable, eic.. ......... ..-.seeeee 10,008,820 
Sioking aud land grant funds ......... ........e00-00s 3,092,320 


Profit and loss. 25,223,800 
MD chads cso” cesée ch cs cbse ohhnmiecesoiebeans $177,608,120 

Road aed equipment ...... .......... $154,658,155 

Sinking funds . 7,058. 

Due from United 

Materials 








—_—-——-_ 177,608,120 


Interest accrued upon government bonds amounted to 
$27,627,815, of which $8,866,111 had been repaid by trans- 
portation and United States sinking fund. The balance, 
$18,761,604, would be met by the sum of $8,040,019 at 6 per 
cent. interest, which sum, the company considers, represents 
the true burden of this item of interest advanced by the 
United States. 

The train and car mileage was as follows : 


Locomotive miles; 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Passenger.... .... . 3,380,323 3,221,510 I. 158,813 49 
re, 5,074,615 5,881,070 D. 806,455 13.6 
Service and switch, 2,229,496 2,111,585 1. 117,911 5.6 

| See 10,684,434 11,214,165 D. 529,731 4.7 


Car miles: 
Passenger-train.... 18,246,541 20,805,449 D. 2,558,908 12.3 
Co | ee 85,451,527 99,647,685 D. 14,196,158 143 











OOM ssa: see<s. xe 103,698,068 120,453,134 D. 16,755,066 13.8 
Locomotive service cost 37.14 cents per mile run, this large 
amount being chiefly due to the high cost of fuel, which was 
21.35 cents per mile. Of the freight car miles 26,528,379 
miles were made by foreign cars. 
The passengers and freight carried were: 
884. 5 














Passengers: 1 883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Through... ia 113,807 D. 17,820 156 
Local 1,934,935 I. 291,044 15.0 
Ferry 6,493,841 D. 41,964 0.6 

Total..... oer 8,542,583 I. 231,270 2.7 

Tons freight: 

BI .cc0's<33s 355,55 1,992,131 1,944,154 I; 47,977 2.5 
Through........... 361,024 396,446 D. 35,422 8.9 
Company.......... 515,255 543,342 D. 28,087 5.2 

Total........... . 2,868,410 2,883,Y42 D. 15,532 0.5 


The average haul on local freight was 128.9 miles; 
through, 902.1 ; company, 159.1 ; the average on all freight 
being 231.7 miles. The ferry passengers are carried two to 
six miles in the cars, besides the ferry trip of four miles. 

The earnings for the year were : 


1884 1883. Inc. or dec. 











. P.c. 

Freight..... .... $13.04%,034 $14,932970 D. $1,889,936 12.6 
Passengers. . ... 7,226,571 7a ‘ dD. 719,255 9.0 
Mail and express. $61,030 D 44,259 6.0 
Miscellaneous.... 1,035,471 I 85,135 9.0 
ee . $22,166.106 $24,744 421 D. $2.578,315 10.4 
Expenses... ..... 15,695,397 15,570,600 I. 124,797 §=0.8 
Net earnings... $6,470.709 $9,173,821 D. $2,703,112 294 
Gr. earn. p. mile. 7,496 8,254 D. 758 91 
Net “ rs 2,188 3,060 D. 872 28.5 
P. cent. of exps... 70.8 62.9 I. 79 dae 


Excluding rentals, the working expenses last year were 
51.6 per cent. of earnings. Of the total earnings $5,949,204 
were on through, and $16,216,902 on Joca] business. 

As between the lines owned and leased, the division was as 
follows : 











Earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 

Central Pacific.......... $11,626,901 $5,998,095 $5,828,806 
Leased lines .. ........ 10,339,205 9,697,302 641.903 
Total ... ............ $22,166,106 $15,695,397 $6,470,709 


In this statement also the rentals are included in expenses. 
The total amount of rentals paid was $4,250,271. 
The result of the year was as follows: 








TER GROIN, CR OUO 5 oi0indick. aénicdciacsess. 00 cnccwes QOmeeee 
SUNN Shc dasnnsncnoattenct ince tea” Dana’ fos” sees 15,925 
RCROGE Ce Bete BUAD ae o icic ioc cc wcbewrnacces 373,000 
Land sales used to redeem bonds ....... .. .-.....05. 472,000 
Settlement with Southern Pacific .................. 6. 234,212 
MME. ccc dcceahes cubs, xs. satan vacate eethieee -. $7,565,846 
General and legal expenses.... ... .... .... $979.10 
Pit agbasbbens' 40508 ces vsetscd sbecaued 685.181 
CO ER a ee lk 
Land bonds redeemed .. ..........-.-.-5-+- 472,000 
Sinking fund payments.. .. ....... .. ..-. 1,126 500 
Be I OUI oice Fire cevcwer, eoekssconbe 538,852 
——__ 7,680,121 
DE BOE CG POOF 5.5 sinensis ccdscestcces seseninve $114,275 


Dividend paid, 3 per cent 





MUMS MONME Coo. o soceiocedsacct&  Rovtomee $1,892,540 


Transportation service performed for the United States 
was $959,621, of which $481,396 were earned on hnes not 





covered by subsidy bonds. The President complains of un- 
just treatment by the government, in withholding money 
|earned by this transportation, the report treating of the sub- 
| ject at considerable length. ; 

The report says : ‘‘ The receipts of the Land Department 
during the year on account of trust lands, from cash pay- 
ments on land sales, contracts, leases, etc., amounted to 
$456,692. This amount has been placed in charge of the 
trustees of the land-grant mortgage, who have redeemed 
during the year, with the funds in their possession, 472 bonds 
of the par value of $1,000 each, thus reducing the funded 
debt of the company $472,000. 

‘“‘ The trustees report, on Jan. 1, 1885, available funds for 
the further redemption of bonds to the amount of $883,297. 
There was at the same date outstanding, on account of time 
sales, bills receivable to the amount of $1,352,934, * * 

‘* The Central Pacific Railroad Co. had worked the lines 
south of Goshen as far as El Paso, for a series of years, under 
lease, with a direct profit over and above the amount paid as 
rental, besides the indirect benefit to the 240 miles of its own 
lines north of that point, and had demonstrated the common 
benefit to both companies of such a connection. But this 
favorable condition was interfered with by the opening up 
for business of the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Short 
Line of the Union Pacific; also of the Atlantic & 
Pacific—all three active competitors for the through business. 
By the merging of the ownership of Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., the Louisiana Western 
Railroad Co., the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co., and the 
Southern Pacitic Railroad companies of California, Arizona 
and New Mexico, a new through route from the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Coast was 
established which, for freighting purposes, became, in effect, 
the shortest of all lines from the west coast to the populous 
centres on the Atlantic seaboard. This introduced a new 
and important element into the trans-continental traffic. 
After mature deliberation it was concluded that the most 
complete and satisfactory mutual support, protection and 
benefit could be attained, by all parties, by means of a lease 
of the Central Pacific and its dependencies north of Goshen, 
on a basis which would secure to each system its own natural 
advantages, and at the same time all the desirable results of 
mutual co-operation without either sacrificing its: own ex- 
clusive acvantages tothe other. The guarantee of a min- 
imum rental, at this time, by the new Southern Pacific Co. 
(coupled with the right to increase the same up to the point 
of reasonable expectations of immediate profit), with suitable 
provision for revision of the arrangement if it should be 
found to operate inequitably against any interest, was be- 
lieved to constitute an arrangement which would be satis- 
factory to all. 

‘* Since the floating debt of the company will be provided 
for by the $5,000,000 convertible bonds remaining unsold, 
the rental under the lease will be available for dividends.” 














